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A Word to Our Readers 


A White Easter 


This year Easter falls on March twenty-seventh. 
There was a “green Christmas,” as the ancient saying 
goes, and there shall be a “white Easter.” But whether 
Easter be white or green matters but little. Of greater 
importance, however, is the spirit with which we pre- 
pare ourselves for this great feast and the manner in 
which we celebrate it. 

Our preparation should consist in a conscientious 
observance of Lent by the practice of mortification, 
fasting, abstinence, prayer, and other works of penance. 

Mortification is self-denial. We practice mortifica- 
tion or self-denial when we abstain from lawful plea- 
sures and gratifications of the sefses. If we do this 


‘from a supernatural motive, out of love for God, or 


in a spirit of penance to atone for our sins, or for the 
purpose of acquiring virtue, we perform a meritorious 
act. Furthermore, self-denial is necessary to every 
Christian, for our Savior says, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” (Luke 9:23.) To deny ourselves, 
to bear suffering patiently, to be meek, humble, chari- 
table, make us pleasing to God and man. All the saints 
have held self-denial in the highest‘esteem and they 
recommend it to all who would lead virtuous lives. 
St. Francis de Sales, for instance, says that the morti- 
fication of the senses—of the sight, the hearing, the 
tongue, is more beneficial than to wear a chain of iron 
and a hair shirt. 

You can’t fast? Well, you can at least refrain from 
wncharitable conversation—criticising the faults of oth- 
ers, speaking unkindly of or to your neighbors, using 
abusive language towards the members of your own 
household or those with whom you come in contact. 
Mortify your tongue. Deny it all unbridled license. 
Do not curse and swear nor use filthy language. These 
dishonor one who professes to be a Christian, a follower 
of Christ. 

Frequent, humble, earnest prayer should likewise be 


on our Lenten program. We need the grace of God, 
for without His help we cannot do the least action 
deserving of eternal reward. “Without me you can 
do nothing,” says the Savior. 

The greatest aid that we have for personal sanctifi- 
cation is Holy Communion, which is nothing less than 
the body and blood of our Lord Himself. Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament is the author, the source, and the 
fountain of all grace and holiness. He alone can satis- 
fy our every need and desire.—Do not forget to offer 
up a Holy Communion for those who neglect their 
Easter duty. The Church grants you a plenary in- 
dulgence for this good work. 

May our Lent be green—thrive and flourish in good 
works that have been watered by the grace of God 
and nourished to maturity by the frequent reception of 
the Sacraments, then, purified and chastened by peniten- 
tial works, we shall enjoy a white Easter in the joy 
of the risen Christ. 


Air Castles 


It requires no moriey, no elaborate plans, no detailed 
specifications, and in fact no previous preparations, in 
order to construct the most grand, stately, and magnif- 
icent air castle—a fertile imagination suffices—but it 
does require a snug sum of this world’s goods to put 
up even a modest structure. We regret that, owing 
to lack of a building large enough to house it, THs 
GRAIL is compelled to drag along and appear late month 
after month. The output is too great for our limited 
space. There is but one remedy, as we explained in 
the January number, to put up a printshop and to 
install the machinery necessary for doing the work. 
We should like to enlist the aid of our subscribers and 
readers in bringing this about, for we of ourselves 
are not in position to do so alone. Therefore, since the 
air castles that we have already built prove of no avail, 
we are again inviting our readers to help us build more 
substantially. May we not count on your hearty co- 


operation? Small sums will not be despised. 
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phrase that occurs quite often in the older 

spiritual writers is “pouring one’s self out 
upon exterior things” (Effusio ad exteriora). 
They want to guard Christians against this 
danger. They say it is not good for any soul, 
even for “the man of affairs” to be exclusively 
given up to the passing shows and quests of 
time. They teach that it is good to have a 
quiet tabernacle to which the soul may with- 
draw, especially when it feels worn and torn 
by the fitful fever of life. 

There is much wisdom in these words. Great 
men of the world have frankly admitted the 
same philosophy underlying this apparently un- 
practical counsel. For “other worldliness” can- 
not be dispensed with. And it is the spirit of 
the “other world,” the lifting of the heart to 
the eternal values, which preserves the soul 
from exclusive attention to business and poli- 
tics, and worldly advance and amusement. 

Some spiritual writers very aptly call this 
habit of recollection and of occasional with- 
drawal from transitory affairs, the practice of 
the interior life. We must, indeed, all lead 
such a life to some extent, at certain times, and 
as far as is consistent with our principal du- 
ties. When the Catholic assists at Divine ser- 
vice, especially at the Mass on Sunday, he tries 
to shut out as much as possible, vain distrac- 
tions, and to commune with his God and Cre- 
ator. This half hour belongs to God and to 
the welfare of his immortal soul. He rightly 
desires no other earthly business to interfere 
with this high obligation he owes to God and 
conscience. It is a pity that he cannot carry 
this spirit of recollection and union with God 
to his daily work, his busy office, the clamorous 
market and the noisy street. 

And yet he may do so, if he makes the honest 
and repeated attempt. God is everywhere, and 
at all times and in all places may the Christian 
be conscious of His presence. Hence, at all 


times, even during the stress and turmoil of 
material cares, may he practice the interior 
life, and preserve the spirit of union with God. 
It will be very wise and very helpful to make 
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the “good intention” in the morning whereby 
all the works and efforts of the busy day are 
offered for God’s glory. This intention then 
sanctifies the day’s work and makes every hour 
an oblation acceptable to God. 

Many worries and pangs and useful regrets 
arise from constant preoccupations with trifles 
which have no bearing on our life-work. They 
gain entrance into the mind and heart because 


there is too much concern about exterior things; 


because there is never any recollection, because 
the avenues of the senses are always open to 
every impression and suggestion from without, 
The interior life would, in such cases be a pre 
cious help to peace of mind, and not only a 
means of preserving union with God. 

One of the best and easiest means to learn 
the practice of the interior life is devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist.. In the Sacrament of the 
Altar Christ is present in our churches day and 
night in order to listen to our prayers. But 
many are practically unmindful of this adora- 
ble presence among us. He is like a hidden 
guest in our midst. He certainly teaches us 
the excellence of an interior life and of union 
with God. Let us not be blind like some of 
the people of Bethlehem, and say: “We have 
no room for you.” But let us rather go with 
confidence to the church or chapel when gloom 
surrounds us, when earthly comfort fails, and 
learn that the tabernacle is the source of peace 
for the children of God. 


The Work of God 


JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


The breath that stirs the verdant tree, 
That brings the blossom to the stem; 
The hand that paints all Nature’s fruits 
Till each one glows—a ruddy gem; 

"T is God. 


The power that lights the stars at night, 

That nourishes the famished ground; 

The light that guides our footsteps from 

The wrong, and makes the tired mind sound; 
’T is God. 
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A Witness from the Long Ago 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


¢épeQ? AKE aa look at our library, Father, be- 

T fore you leave,” suggested Mrs. Hayne 
when Father Gilbert was making his annual 
official call. 

“Yes,” urged Mr. Hayne, “I’m sure our latest 
acquisition will be of special interest to you.” 

“It will give me pleasure to inspect your li- 
brary,” replied their visitor, “for I am always 
eager to know in what ‘book circles’ my parish- 
joners move. I am fully convinced that their 
reading matter has a tremendous influence on 
their lives. What work is it, Mr. Hayne, that 
you think will be of great interest to me?” 

“Well, Father, it’s a book I spied in a second- 
hand store, a translation of the Fathers of the 
Church.” 

“T am gratified to know that you take to this 
sort of reading. Were you fortunate enough 
to get a Catholic edition?” 

“No, Father, it is edited under the auspices 
of non-Catholics.” 

“In that event, Mr. Hayne, you must be cau- 
tious, for you probably know that the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church generally deal 
with religion. Therefore a translation must be 
true to the original and expressed in the spirit 
of the Catholic Faith. The new code of Canon 
Law is quite explicit on this point. It forbids 
us to read books of any non-Catholic treating 
professedly of religion unless it is certain that 
nothing is contained therein against the Cath- 
dlic Faith. Hence, before you read such a book, 
you ought to submit it to a competent authori- 
ty who may give you the assurance that the 
translation is accurate and the interpretation 
not against our Faith.” 

“Father, the force of your argument is clear, 
but I have read the book and to my notion it is 
quite orthodox.” 

“That may all be true enough, but the obli- 
gation remains nevertheless, to make inquiry 
before perusing such a book. Why the Church 
is no less strict with regard to the publications 
of her own subjects.” 

“May I ask, in what way?” 

“Well, she ordains in general that any writ- 


ing, be it a prayer, a treatise, or a book which 
has special reference to religion or morality, 
shall not be published without the approval of 
ecclesiastical authority. Therefore an author 
or writer must submit the subject-matter of 
his work to the censor appointed by the bishop. 
If nothing objectionable is found, the bishop 
gives his permission, which is to be printed 
either at the beginning or at the end of the 
work in question. The sanction of the bishop 
is expressed by the word imprimatur, a Latin 
term for ‘let it be printed,’ or its equivalent, 
imprimi potest, ‘it may be printed.’ This is 
followed by the signature of the bishop giving 
the approval. Before reading books of a reli- 
gious or moral character, Catholics ought al- 
ways to look for the imprimatur.” 

“Aren’t these laws rather severe?” 

. “Well, have we not a parallel case in the cen- 
sorship enforced by all the belligerent govern- 
ments during the war? We were allowed to 
get only such news as would not be injurious 
to our cause. Now if such measures are con- 
sidered necessary in purely temporal affairs, 
why should they not be taken in spiritual mat- 
ters where much more is at stake? But, before 
I forget, what is the name of the edition of 
your new book?” 

“Here it is, Father.” 

“Oh yes, I see, it is an Oxford publication. As 
far as I have compared this edition with the 
original, I have found it true and fair. Still 
my advice is that you submit to one who can 
remove every doubt all other volumes you may 
get.” 

“I will do so, Father. It occurs to me just 
now that I found several beautiful passages 
which seem to refer to the Holy Eucharist.” 

“Of course, Mr. Hayne, the Fathers being 
Catholic cannot refrain from speaking of that 
which is nearest and dearest to their hearts. 
Hence, despite the ‘discipline of the secret,’ we 
find beautiful allusions to the Holy Eucharist 
in the writings of the early Fathers.” 

“What is the ‘discipline of the secret,’ Fa- 
ther?” 
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“Just a custom that prevailed in the early 
Church of concealing from heathens and cate- 
chumens the more sacred and mysterious doc- 
trines and rites of the Catholic religion either 
by not mentioning them at all or by referring 
to them only in obscure language, unintelligible 
or even misleading to those who were not ini- 
tiated into their meaning.” 

“Why did they resort to such a practice?” 

“The early Christians had good reasons for 
this course of action. They feared to speak 
openly and frankly about their worship and 
doctrine and were prompted by three motives 
especially: they feared that by such useless 
disclosures they would expose themselves to 
further injury and interruption; then, too, they 
loved the truth and regarded it as so sacred a 
deposit that they were unwilling to communi- 
cate it to those who would misunderstand it 
and laugh it to scorn; and finally, they were 
mindful of the Savior’s admonition not to cast 
pearls before the swine, and of St. Paul’s dec- 
laration that he fed the Corinthians with milk, 
not with strong meat because they were unable 
to bear it.” : 

“Did the ‘discipline of the secret’ last through 
many centuries?” 

“The time of its duration cannot be precisely 
determined, but it is certain that after the sixth 
century the need for the old reserve passed 
away.” 

“I thought it couldn’t have lasted long.” 

“You spoke of some apparently Eucharistic 
passages in your newly acquired volume, Mr. 
Hayne. This is the first of February, the feast 
of St. Ignatius Martyr. Since this volume em- 
braces the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
it must contain his letters. Yes, right here, 
in his letter to the Congregation at Ephesus, 
he calls the Holy Eucharist ‘Bread of God,’ and 
further down he says that it is ‘the medicine of 
immortality, the antidote against death and 
that it causes us to live forever in Christ Je- 
sus.’ ” 

“Yes, Father, I remember the words, they 
are really beautiful.” 

“But listen, Mr. Hayne, how he expresses 
himself in his epistle to the faithful at Smyrna. 
Alluding to the heretics known as the Docetae, 
who attributed to Christ an apparent, not a 
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real, humanity, he says that ‘they abstain from 
the Eucharist and from prayer because they 
confess not the Eucharist to be the flesh of our 
Savior Jesus Christ which (flesh) suffered for 
our sins and which the Father raised up by 
His goodness.” 

“What does he really mean by these words, 
Father?” 

“You see the holy bishop chides these here 
tics for not receiving Christ in the Eucharist 
and for not taking part in the liturgical wor. 
ship. Then he assigns the reason why they aet 
thus: because they deny Christ’s real human 
body, they hold that it does not exist in the 
Holy Eucharist. Accordingly they hold that 
we have in the Eucharist not the same body that 
suffered for us and arose from the dead. By 
telling us what the Docctae rejccted, St. Igna- 
tius places the doctrine held by the Christians 
of his day in a clearer ligt, a belief which 
coincides perfectly with our own.” 

“I am sure that he also refers to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, for I am positve that I 
found the reference somewhere.” 

“Yes, here I have it. Let me read it to you. 
Writing to the Christians of Philadelphia, in 
Asia Minor, he says: ‘There is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, one cup to show forth the 
union of His blood, one altar as there is one 
bishop with the presbytery and the deacons,’ 
Now to what can all this refer if not to the 
one sacrifice of the Mass?” 

“Evidently to nothing else, Father.” 

“Here is what he wrote to the Ephesians 
whom we mentioned a moment ago. ‘Let no 
one,’ he says, ‘be deceived: unless a man be 
within the altar, he lacks the bread of God’ 
To be within the altar may also convey some 
other meaning, but many authorities refer the 
expression to the Holy Eucharist. We must 
approach the altar to obtain the Eucharist.” 

“It seems me, Father, that the testimony of 
this saint is very valuable.” 

“Indeed it is, Mr. Hayne, and its value be 
comes more evident when we reflect who this 
saint was, where and when he lived, and on 
what occasion he wrote these letters.” 

“He lived shortly after the apostolic age, did 
he not?” 

“Yes, St. Ignatius was intimately acquainted 
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with the Apostles. He was a disciple of St. 
John the Evangelist and the second successor 
of St. Peter in the See of Antioch. Having thus 
imbibed the doctrine of the Gospel from the 
lips of the Apostles themselves, he must be a 
most reliable interpreter of their teaching. On 
his journey to Rome, whither he was led a cap- 
tive for the faith, he addressed letters to dif- 
ferent congregations to whom he gave edify- 
ing instructions on the Eucharist and other 
doctrines. When he wrote these letters he was 
already in sight of martyrdom which he was 
about to suffer for the very faith he was then 
teaching. He was thrown before the wild 
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beasts at Rome in the year 107 about seven 
years after the death of St. John.” 

“How much a little explanation helps one to 
appreciate what he has read. The next time 
such a book falls into my hands I will bring it 
to you to pass judgment on, for I know that you 
will also give me much valuable and interest- 
ing information regarding the authority and 
meaning of the work.” 

“It will always give me pleasure to be of 
service to you, Mr. Hayne. But I must bid you 
adieu for this time. I have an appointment at 
the rectory at three and it is nearly that now.” 


The Emotional Element and Imagination 


in Literature’ 
Mary E. SULLIVAN 


HE emotional element in literature is the 

power of literature to awaken in the reader 
emotions of the universal sort. Good litera- 
ture cannot be made of pictures of vulgarity 
of soul, of nerveless self-abandonment to cir- 
cumstance or appetite, of ignoble, aimless, un- 
redeemed suffering. 

The portrayal, however, of painful emotions 
and experiences may bear a fruitage of supreme 
literary effect. Since the contemplation of 
pain in others does not necessarily awaken 
painful emotion in us, we read stories of pathos 
and tragedy with pleasure. How appealing is 
the pitiful pathos of Cordelia and Ophelia, and 
the agony of suffering endured by Lear and 
Othello! 

Ruskin lists four pairs of emotions—love and 
hate, veneration and indignation, admiration 
and horror, joy and grief, but all literary ef- 
fects cannot be included within these. The 
emotions of content and aspiration, the senses 


of humor, beauty, rest, and effort surely are 
not there. 


Imagination enters in with perception in the 
creation of pleasurable emotion: An object or 
Scene depicted may have a power akin to 
Moral suggestion, a hint of repose, rest- 


_—— 


* All rights reserved. 


ful power, or calm strength. Whatever en- 
hances our sense of life gives us _ pleas- 
ure; whatever seems to diminish or threaten 
it, gives us pa... Literary emotions are all 
forms of our sympathy with life. Our deepest 
moral emotions as of veneration, justice, and 
religious aspiration testify to our unconquer- 
able feeling of a life superior to physical rela- 
tions, that imposes law upon all actions but 
will not itself be confined or limited. 

Popularity, which is only a transient and 
superficial power over emotion, usually arises 
from one or another of three causes,—novelty, 
either in matter or manner, representation of 
some contemporary movement, political, eco- 
nomic, or religious, or an attractive mediocrity. 
Popularity is, consequently, no proof of literary 
value, no sure indication of permanence. 

The permanent value of emotional effect of 
literature may be measured by five tests, first, 
the justice or propriety, second, the vividness 
or power, third, the continuity or steadiness, 
fourth, the range or variety, and fifth, the 
rank or quality of the emotions aroused. “En- 
ergetic admiration may be excited by a display 
of fireworks, or a street of handsome shops; 
but the feeling is not poetical, because the 
grounds of it are false, and therefore ignoble. 
But the admiration excited by the budding of 
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a flower is a poetic feeling, because it is impos- 
sible that this manifestation of spiritual power 
and vital beauty can ever be enough admired,” 
says Ruskin. 

Byron’s romantic poems, The Giaour, The 
Bride of Abydos, Lara, The Corsair, and The 
Siege of Corinth, were immensely popular with 
all classes; yet, reflective men have seen in 
recent years that there was no adequate cause 
in the poems for this emotional effect because 
their incidents are the adventures of impossi- 
ble romantic pirates and desperadoes. 

The true artist excites an emotion in us, 
which is grounded upon deep truths of human 
life. Forms of emotion arising from reflec- 
tion, although perhaps less thrilling, are the 
most profound of all. Wordsworth’s Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality, impassioned 
but august, moves a greater volume of feeling 
than any other modern poem. 

The intensity of effect depends primarily on 
the nature of the writer. He must feel deeply 
himself or he cannot expect to make his readers 
feel deeply. Cowper and Addison lacked this 
power; while Byron’s influence seems to have 
come about almost entirely from the passionate 
intensity of his nature. Robert Browning has 
power over our love, our pity, and our aspira- 
tions such as no other poet of the last two 
centuries could command; but a good part of 
his poetry never seems to arouse our emotions 
because he lacked the power to utter it aright. 

Everywhere in prose writing what we call 
force, vigor, energy, vivacity, brilliancy are on- 
ly names for the incidental power to stir va- 
rious emotions. This explains the mastery of 
any great prose writer. In Burke’s writings 
the largeness of thought moves us; in Swift’s 
work the overmastering will of the man is 
forced upon us. A brilliant history can give 
us the same kind of emotion that a drama does. 
Few historical dramas ever written can thrill 
like Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

Although every work of art should have a 
certain unity of feeling, it must also display 
a flux and reflux of emotion, light and shade. 
Shakespeare never fails to observe this essen- 
tial unity of feeling. Romeo and Juliet for 
example, is infinite in ecstasies and longings. 

Intense, concentrated emotion must natural- 
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ly express itself in the lyric; but the great 
masters of epic poetry, Dante, Spenser, and 
Milton, are greater than the lyrist, maintain. 
ing their powers throughout long and varied 
works. Most lyric poets have a mastery of on- 
ly one or two moods. The dramatist and the 
novelist most need the command of a wide 
range of emotional effect, since their work 
aims to give a broad, impartial picture of the 
life of men. Walter Scott has created in his 
novels a large number of different characters, 
invented a remarkable variety of incident and 
situation, and has therefore, touched a corre 
spondingly wide range of emotion. Shakespeare 
has created more independent, self-centered, 
clearly individualized men and women, hag 
sympathized intimately with a wider range of 
passion, and so touched more springs of feel 
ing than any other writer that ever lived. 

The estimate of literature depends, lastly, 
upon the rank or quality of the emotions. Moral 
emotion is of higher literary value than purely 
sensuous or aesthetic emotion. The emotions 
highest of all are those related to the deciding 
forces of life, the affections and the conscience. 
Whenever literature becomes blind to the na- 
ture and results of sin, it is false to ultimate 
facts, and so offends not only against morality, 
but against art. The surest test of the worth 
of a book is this—Does it move our sympathy 
with the deepest things of human life? 

Imagination is the power to see and show 
things in the concrete, as if they were real. It 
holds the key to our emotions and it is the most 
essential faculty in the equipment of the poet, 
dramatist, novelist; it is necessary to every 
man of letters. Ruskin says, “The essence of 
the Imaginative Faculty is utterly mysterious 
and inexplicable, and to be recognized in its 
effects only.” 

The poet or novelist knows how to make his 
imagined world more thrilling and vivid, even 
to us, than the real one. He may accomplish 
this result by Creative, Associative, or Inter- 
pretative Imagination. 

The Creative Imagination spontaneously se 
lects among the elements given by experience 
and combines them into new wholes. If the 
combination of elements be arbitrary or irra 
tional, the faculty is called Fancy. 
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Associative Imagination associates with an 
object, idea, or emotion images emotionally 
akin. Whether the initial emotion be caused 
by some outward object, or, as is oftener the 
case, by some inner experience, emotion is al- 
ways at the bottom of this exercise of imagina- 
tion, and insures the harmony of the images 
associated. Wordsworth, in twenty lines, calls 
a daisy a nun, a maiden, a queen, a beggar, a 
star. 

The Interpretative Imagination perceives 
spiritual value or significance, and renders 
objects by presenting those parts or quali- 
ties in which this spiritual value resides. 
Wordsworth says it “sees in the life of things.” 
The last stanza of Wordsworth’s poem on the 
daisy affords a splendid example of this form 
of imagination. 

“Sweet flower! For by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that hold fast. 

Sweet, silent creature, 
That breath’st with me in sun and air 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature.” 


The perception of spiritual values is all that 
gives significance to most of our sensational ex- 
periences. The object as a whole, as a con- 
crete thing, moves you by a power not revealed 
by any analysis, which cannot be conceived as 
other than a spiritual power. 

Interpretative imagination is of special ser- 
vice in any attempt to express the charm of 
external nature. It eliminates detailed descrip- 
tion, which is always wearisome. The imagina- 
tion idealizes what we see, vaguely feeling its 
Meanings, suggesting analogies, calling up oth- 
er images akin. Here is a wonderful line from 
one of Matthew Arnold’s poems, 


“The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 


There is painful beauty in this ending of one 
of Burns’s songs,— 


“The wan moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And time is setting with me, oh!” 


In Browning’s Ring and the Book he inter- 
prets thus,— 


“We stepped into a hovel to get food— 
All outside was lone field, moon, and such peace!” 


The three forms of imagination cannot al- 
ways be clearly discriminated. They shade in- 
to one another insensibly, and any extended or 
impressive exercise of imagination is likely to 
show all three. 

The historian needs imagination to secure 
the truth of his work, to recreate the men and 
women of the past, to set them in their proper 
environment of circumstance, and to recreate 
the spirit of the age. If the historian has a 
preconceived ideal of his subject, the imagina- 
tion may subtly warp or color his facts to fit 
that ideal. Froude has been charged with this 
fault. Or, a vivid imagination may exaggerate 
the dramatic moments of history to the neglect 
of its more important social and political truths, 
so that what should be history turns out to be 
something more like an epic. This is a just 
criticism on Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

The critic must have something more than 
a body of sound critical principles and good 
judgment in their application. His imagina- 
tion will usually show itself by realizing the 
personality and surroundings of the author 
criticised, and by a constant play of illustra- 
tion, analogy, example. 

Imagination does not always imply a corre- 
sponding power of expression. Yet it is always 
easier to convey a concrete image than an ab- 
straction or general conception, and the prob- 
ability of effective speech is therein increased. 

The imagination is a necessary faculty in 
the acquisition of all knowledge. An act of 
the scientific or practical imagination is the 
result of an intellectual impulse; in literary 
imagination, it is the result of emotion. 

The imagination and the emotions seem to 
be developed in closest correspondence. The 
works of Shelley and Keats illustrate the fact 
that if the emotional nature tends to sentimen- 
tality, the imagination loses its basis in truth. 
Men of supreme imaginative power, a Dante 
or a Shakespeare, are always men whose emo- 
tions are deep and strong, but sane and well- 
controlled. 


The Mystery 
CHARLES J. Quik, S. J. 


“He was born? sprung from the clod? 
Human?” “Yea: ne’erless true God!” 
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Spooks in Shadyville 


A. TREVONO 


PRLLIMINARY REMARKS 


The phenomena described as having occurred in 
“Shadyville” are of such kind as to place them beyond 
the ordinary limitations of man’s powers or of his con- 
trol over the forces of nature. However, the wonderful 
results said to be achieved by spiritism can never be 
ascribed to the intervention of God or His Angels and 
Saints, for God is infinite Wisdom and He does nothing 
without reason, without measure or order. Wherefore, 
unless there be a cause demanding otherwise, He gov- 
erns all things in the world both material and intel- 
lectual, according to the ordinary laws and workings of 
nature. It is for this same reason too that we are not 
to believe that God ever permits the souls of the de- 
parted to return and speak such silly and insipid stuff 
or do such vain things as happen in spiritistic con- 
venticles. Therefore, granted that the phenomena be 
produced entirely without fraud or deception, there is 
but one explanation to be offered, and this is that here 
we see the workings of the devil and his wicked angels, 
whom God allows at times to achieve things beyond 
the ordinary laws of nature. That this hypothesis is 
not far from true will be seen as we follow the narra- 
tion and the terrible results of the events set forth by 
the author of this paper. 

The characters in the narrative, who gave themselves 
wholly to this cult of the spirits, offered fit subjects 
and apt victims to the powers of darkness. With no 
fixed religious principles nor moral rules of life; rest- 
less and seeking novelty, driven about by every wind 
of doctrine, what more proper material could be select- 
ed? What a contrast to faithful Catholics, who have 
the voice of an infallible Church to guide them, to keep 
them from error and from the wiles of the enemy. If 
they hearken to this guiding voice, they will know that 
it is not permitted them, even out of curiosity or for 
the purpose of study, to attend a spiritist séance or 
to meddle with spiritism in any way. 

In this first installment we see how well the trap 
has been laid. An uneducated, timorous person be- 
comes the victim of seemingly innocent, though marvel- 
lous pranks on the part of the “spirits.” The curiosity 
of others is aroused, until there is formed a coterie 
of devotees whose ardor grows with each sitting. The 
next pa:t will show what the “spirits” teach of Christ 
and the revealed truths of faith. 

The author of this paper, “Spooks in Shadyville,” is 
a convert to the Faith. The facts that he relates oc- 
curred before his conversion.—EDITOR. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


I have been induced by the revival of spiritualism 
and the discussions that have followed in the attempt 
to spread its doctrine, to reduce to writing for the bene- 


fit of those who have had no opportunity to make any 
investigation of the phenomena of spiritualism my ow 
experiences in a spiritualistic séance conducted by 
man that I had known all my life and who claimed t» 


be wholly ignorant of the cause of the mysterious hap — 


penings that occurred in his presence. I was not, 
student of spiritualism as a philosophy or interested ig 
it as a religion and attended the meetings solely out 
of curiosity. I there saw and heard the things I shall 
herein relate and will vouch for the truth of the story 
I shall tell. I have no explanation to offer for the 
things that occurred but will leave the explanation to 
the reader. The names used in the story are fictitious, 
with this exception, I have invented nothing. 


SHADYVILLE AND THE MYSTIC CIRCLE 


HADYVILLE is a typical southern river 

town. Supported almost wholly by the r- 
ral trade and with limited transportation facili- 
ties, it never developed the hustle and bustle 
that the location and operation of factories has 
brought to so many towns of its character. 
Worldly diversions were few and the people 
were obliged to content themselves with such 
entertainment as an occasional circus or river 
show could offer. In the intervals between 
these great occasions in the life of the people 
of the town, they were obliged to depend for 
recreation and entertainment upon reading and 
discussing among ‘hemselves weighty problems 
of a complex life with which they never came 
in contact. These discussions led to contro 
versies, and the town was divided into many 
sects along religious lines and into classes in 
sociul distinction. Everyone thought he had 
more religion than his neighbor but no one had 
as much as he needed. Each individual felt 
that they were hampered in the exercise of 
their great talents by the restricted condition 
of their rural life and bemoaned the fact that 
their lot had not been cast in a wider communi- 
ty where they might exercise their talents. As 
a result a large part of the people of the town, 
who were given to reading and study, lived a 
quiet, peaceful, uneventful and discontented 
existence, always wanting something they 
could not get and feeling that their failure was 
due to an unhappy combination of events and 
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circumstances, for which they themselves were 
not to be blamed. * 

Dr. Gregson was one of these. At the time 
of which I write, he was a man about 55 years 
of age, who had practiced as a physician among 
the people of the town and surrounding coun- 
try for thirty years or more. He was known 
to every man, woman and child in the communi- 
ty and in turn knew all of them. He was pos- 
sessed of the learning of the usual country 
practitioner and a degree of practical skill ac- 
quired in many years of experience. His wor 
called him into the homes of the people of every 
sphere of the life of the community, but it did 
not so wholly occupy his time as to deprive him 
of the opportunity of pursuing his hobby of 
reading everything on every subject that he 
could lay his hands on. He did not belong to 
any church but had a smattering of knowledge 
of the history, discipline, and creed of each. He 
was not an extraordinary character but was a 
typical old time country doctor. 


Dudley Braken, a plasterer by trade, was 
one of the only two plasterers the little town 
could support. He was small of stature, thin 
of face, narrow of forehead with eyes close set, 
had sandy hair, a straggling beard and pos- 
sessed a squeaking voice. He was a local char- 
acter known to everyone in the community. His 
mentality was below the average and his edu- 
cation was of the meagerest. He could read 
and write after a manner and make a few sim- 
ple calculations necessary in his work, but of 
general knowledge outside his trade, he had 
none. He read no books and could not have 
understood them had he done so. He was a 
married man about 35 years of age, and lived 
with his wife and daugitter in a small cottage 
on one of the best resident streets in the town. 


Until the occurrence that I am 2 out to relate, 


they lived a quiet, uneventful life, with nothing 
to disturb their existence and without attract- 
ing any unusual attention. 

In the fall of 1900, Dudley Braken called at 
the office of Dr. Gregson and complained that 
he was suffering from a malady of some kind 
the nature of which he did not understand. He 
told the doctor that he was afflicted with ner- 
Vvousness and was suffering with nervous chills 
with no apparent reason for their occurrence; 
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that when the rigors would attack him strange 
things would occur in his room and about his 
person, which he was wholly unable to explain; 
that the chairs in the room would rock with no 
apparent reason, the drawer to the dresser in 
his bedroom would open and shut when no one 
was near, and that these things frightned him 
and made him worse. The doctor did not call 
at his home but gave him some bromide and 
insisted that he take a long rest in bed. Ina 
few days Dr. Gregson was called to the Braken 
home and found his patient unimproved. He 
gave him a careful physical examination but 
found no organic or constitutional disturbances. 
While the doctor was at the home of his patient 
and Braken was lying on the bed with the 
blinds drawn and the room darkened, rappings 
and knockings on the furniture were plainly 
to be heard. Braken declared to Dr. Gregson 
that these things were constantly occurring and 
were a source of great annoyance to him. The 
doctor returned to his office and in pondering 
over the unusual case thus submitted to him 
remembered reading of similar cases in a trea- 
tise of psychic phenomena and again referred to 
some books on this subject to which he had ac- 
cess, especially to some books written by Sir 
William Crooks of the English Society for 
Psychical Research. Following his investiga- 
tion of similar cases, Dr. Gregson adopted a 
wholly new method of treatment for his pa- 
tient’s nervousness. He no longer gave him 
drugs or counseled avoidance of the conditions 
that brought about the occurrences that had at 
first so disquieted him. He began to go to the 
home of Braken and remain with him alone in 
a dark room and encourage the occurrence of 
the phenomena that had at first disturbed his 
patient. Braken showed a rapid improvement 
in his physical and nervous condition and the 
phenomena occurring in his presence became 
all the more mysterious. It was at this state 


of the investigation that I came in contact with 
Braken and Dr. Gregson and the facts as here- 
tofore stated are as they were told to me by Dr. 
Gregson. For their truth I cannot vouch other 
than to say that I had then and have now ex- 
plicit confidence in Dr. Gregson and am quite 
sure that he would not knowingly have deceived 
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anyone in connection with a matter of such 
great import. 

I was at this time a young man about 20 
years of age. From my boyhood I had been an 
extensive reader, eagerly devouring any book 
on any subject that I could secure. Dr. Greg- 
son had known me since my birth and had 
loaned me many books from his library. He 
had not, however, up until this time, ever men- 
tioned the subject of spiritualism to me and I 
had never read any treatise upon the subject 
and had never come into contact with anyone 
who claimed to know from experience anything 
with reference thereto. It was in the late fall 
a few weeks before Christmas that I met Dr. 
Gregson and he told me of his extraordinary 
experiences with Braken, adding, “You are a 
curious sort of a youngster. Come over to 
Braken’s home tonight and see the wonderful 
things that occur. If you can offer an explana- 
tion for it, you will be able to do something that 
I have not been able to do.” I asked him who 
would be present. He told me that Mr. Boyle, 
an attorney of the home town, of good stand- 
ing in his profession, and a Mr. Hutchins, who 
owned a large farm just outside the town, both 
men near 50 years of age, had been invited, 
and these two gentlemen, Dr. Gregson and I 
would be the only persons present. 


SPIRIT VOICES 


At eight o’clock on the evening of the day 
fixed I called at the Braken home for the first 
time. The house was a small frame cottage of 
four rooms situated on the north side of the 
street. The lot was narrow, not more than for- 
ty feet in width, and the house had been built 
within a few feet of the sidewalk. Between 
the yard and the sidewalk an iron fence three 
or four feet high had been constructed with an 
opening where a gate was swung at the walk 
leading from the sidewalk to the house. There 
was a small porch on the southeast corner from 
which entrance to the house was had through 
two doors, one leading into the east room and 
the other into the southwest room. I was ush- 
ered into the southwest room from the porch 
and found that it was the living room of the 
family. At the south end of this room, facing 
the street, was a bay window with lace curtains 
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hanging from a pole across the top of the em- 
brasure. On the west side of the room was gq 
window opening on a driveway that divided the 
Braken property and the adjoining lot. The 
north side of the room had no opening. Op 
the east side was the opening onto the porch 
through which I had entered and also a door 
that led into a room which I afterward learned 
was used as a bedroom. The furniture con. 
sisted of a number of chairs, a piano, a small 
oak table with a drawer in one side. Some 
cheap pictures on the wall completed the fur. 
nishings. The windows were protected by the 
ordinary roll shades and a cheap grade of lace 
curtains, while on the north side of the room 
near the center, east and west, was a large heat- 
ing stove with a door of metal scroll work coy- 
ered by mica. 

When I entered the room, I found it lighted 
by an oil lamp on the table that stood in the 
center. Seated about the stove were Dr. Greg- 
son, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Hutchins. Braken had 
opened the door and admitted me to the house. 
Mrs. Braken entered the room from the east 
bedroom a few minutes after I had arrived and 
we talked for some little time of the strange 
things that they said had occurred at previous 
meetings. It was near nine o’clock when Mrs. 
Braken left the room and I personally locked 
the door into the bedroom and placed the key 
in my pocket. Dr. Gregson in the meanwhile 
had drawn the shades at the windows and with 
pins had fastened them to the casing. But it 
was impossible entirely to exclude the moon- 
light from the bay window facing the south. 
There was on this night, as at every subsequent 
meeting when the moon was shining, more or 
less diffusion of moonlight entering through 
the window. The stove was full of red coals 
and more or less reflection through the mica in 
the door was always present. The room though 
dark was not the total pitchy darkness that I 
have since learned most spiritualistic mediums 
demand for the manifestation of their power. 


Before the room had been darkened, Dr. 
Gregson produced a trumpet or horn made of 
tin that was in every regard similar to the 
“rooter’s trumpet” used at ball games. He had 
brought it with him from the tin shop where 
he had the local tinner make it. There was 
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absolutely nothing mysterious or out of the 
ordinary about this horn. The bell on it was 
perhaps six inches in diameter and it tapered 
toward the small end where the diameter was 
about an inch and one-half. At this end the tin- 
ner had attached a flange-like mouthpiece and 
the whole trumpet was approximately two and 
one-half feet long. I placed it to my lips, talked 


_ through it, sang through it, and every other 


member of the party examined it carefully be- 
fore we set it on the center of the table. In 
addition to the furniture heretofore mentioned, 
there was a banjo and a guitar standing on the 
floor near the bay window. These instruments 
were brought out by Dr. Gregson and examined 
by each of us. There was nothing out of the 
ordinary about either. They were both set on 
the floor with the neck pieces resting against 
the piano. 


We drew our chairs together in a circle a- 
round the table where we could easily hold each 
other by the hand. Braken was seated on my, 
right with Mr. Hutchins to the right of him. 
I placed my right foot on Braken’s left foot and 
took his left hand in my right hand. I placed 
my left foot on the right foot of Dr. Gregson 
who was seated to my left. The doctor put his 
right hand in my left hand. The circle being 
thus formed around the little table we blew 
out the light. Dr. Gregson announced that 
they had secured quicker results at their 
former meetings when they joined in sing- 
ing songs. He therefore asked that we 
sing some hymn with which we were all 
familiar. We sang “Rock of Ages.” Before 
the song was finished, I heard the horn move 
on the table. At the conclusion of the singing 
of this hymn and in the midst of a silence that 
was unbroken except by the rhythmic breath- 
ing of those seated about the table, a deep, reso- 
nant voice, such as I had seldom heard, spoke 
from the air directly above the table saying, 
“T am here.” I misunderstood the words spoken 
and for the first and only time in my experi- 
ences with this phenomena I was frightened. 
I thought the voice said, “I am the devil.” I 
felt the hair on the back of my head and neck 
rise up like hog bristles. The idea of immediate- 
ly breaking out of a room cursed by the pres- 
ence of the devil possessed me. Before I could 
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make any effort to leave, the voice spoke again, 
and this time I distinctly heard and understood 
what it said. 

“What is wrong, little man? Are you afraid?” 
In my consternation at being thus addressed 
I stammered hesitatingly, “Oh no, I am not 
afraid at all.” The voice laughed and ceased 
talking for a brief interval while we heard the 
horn thumping against the ceiling anc the walls 
of the room. I distinctly saw it float in front 
of the bay window, where the moonlight 
streamed through, with the bell up and with 
no visible hand touching it. We remained quiet, 
no one speaking or moving, while the horn 
continued to move about the room, at intervals 
touching the side walls and the ceiling again 
and then returned to the table. Immediately 
following this, other voices were heard speak- 
ing through this trumpet. None of the voices, 
however, approached in any measure the vol- 
ume and clarity of the first voice heard. The 
only voice that spoke during this evening dis- 
tinctly enough to be heard, other than the first 
one addressing us, claimed to be the departed 
spirit of a relative of Braken. I did not speak 
to this voice but Braken and Dr. Gregson asked 
it many questions about incidents that they 
knew had occurred in the lifetime of the de- 
ceased whose spirit claimed to be speaking. The 
answers I distinctly heard coming from the 
trumpet and both Dr. Gregson and Braken de- 
clared that the statements made by the voice 
were true. After a few minutes of this con- 
versation, the heavy voice that had first spoken 
and had disturbed me was again heard speaking 
through the trumpet. 

On this first night I did not do much talk- 
ing but concerned myself with listening to what 
the voices had to say. Dr. Gregson had former- 
ly spoken to the voice at other meetings and he 
continued his talk this night. This voice claimed 
to be the spirit of an attorney of a former 
generation who had been active in the practice 
of his profession in Shadyville and the county 
seats of the adjoining counties. He had died 
suddenly with heart trouble at a neighboring 
town about twenty years previous. The voice 
spoke to us on this first night in a conversa- 
tional tone and answered many questions asked 
it by Dr. Gregson and Mr. Hutchins. These 
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questions were largely of a character tending 
to establish the identity of the voice speaking, 
but the answers, while apparently satisfying 
these older men who had known the attorney 
during his lifetime, meant nothing to me. I 
was more impressed with the fact that the voice 
speaking was so wholly different from the voice 
of Braken and the others in. the room that I 
did not know and do not remember exactly the 
questions asked or the answers given. The 
voice spoke to us in deep resonant tones using 
the best of English and speaking with a volume 
that could have been distinctly heard, and I 
afterward learned that it was heard, on the 
street. During all this time Braken remained 
seated as I have described and except for oc- 
casional shivers and nervous tremors was mo- 
tionless. He spoke occasionally and his voice 
was easily recognized because of his peculiar 
manner of speaking and its shrill tremulous 
character. 

While these voices were speaking, other 
strange things were occurring about the room. 
The banjo and the guitar moved about the room 
and played melodies at frequent intervals. 
These instruments had been left some eight or 
ten feet beyond the reach of Braken and I posi- 
tively know were not in any way connected with 
any mechanical appliance with which they 
might have been moved. A great deal of the 
playing consisted simply in the strumming of 
chords. Some of it, however, evidenced real 
ability in the use of the instruments. I could 
not see the instruments as they moved about 
the room but they could always be located by 
the sound, and they moved from place to place, 
seemingly at will. After an hour or two of these 
things the meeting was broken up. I had taken 
but little part in it because of its novelty to me 
and because I was exceedingly skeptical. Hav- 
ing appointed another evening for a second 
meeting, we repaired to our homes. 

(To be continued) 


Comparison of Structure of Hell in 
Dante and in Milton 
ADELAIDE HOPFINGER 


N viewing the lives of these two transcendent 
geniuses of the human race, we find that in 
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many ways they are parallel. Both men came 
from good families and were exceptionally well 
educated. Both lived in a period of stirring 
civil strife and were prominent in the 
politics of their respective countries. The 
love of God and of Country were peculiarly 
manifest in the lives of each in spite of the 
fact that they suffered persecution at the hands 
of their beloved states and died in poverty and 
exiled by their governments. If the ideal of 
Dante were the Lady Beatrice, then Lady Duty 
held highest place in the intellect of Milton, 
In the mind of each, was the ever-present con- 
sciousness of his genius and his duty to benefit 
mankind by this divine gift. In character and 
temperament, they were strangely alike, both 
exceedingly refined and cultured, lofty in 
thought and severe and forbidding in manner, 
and perhaps haughty in bearing. They were 
too far above the common herd to stoop to 
sympathize; but looked with just eyes upon the 
faults of men and of themselves. Dante’s “In- 
ferno” was a product of the later years of his 
life and Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” about 
ten years previous to his death. 


In reading the “Inferno” one feels that he is 
being led by Dante through the regions of Hell, 
so vivid are his descriptions. At times it seems 
to have been a real experience and the details 
seen with the eyes of the body rather than with 
those of the imagination. His Hell is the mean- 
est and most degrading abode for soul and 
body that could possibly be pictured. From 
nothing else in Literature, can we get so clear 
an idea of the baseness and malice of sin as 
from the “Inferno.” Dante draws his pictures 
with an exceedingly fine pencil and they are 
as definite as those of a camera. For him, Hell 
is located exactly in the center of the earth and 
was formed when Lucifer was cast headlong 
from heaven and crushed into it. There he 
forms the lowest gulf of the Inferno and with 
him are the arch-traitors of humanity, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Judas. He is the apex of the cone 
of hell and above him in succeeding steps of 
widening circumference are placed the sinners 
in order of the malice of their crimes. Each 
sin has its own particular place and punish- 
ment, and to make it still more concrete, Dante 
places therein men noted in History for this or 
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that particular sin—and even his own con- 
temporaries. His Hell is of his own time, thir- 
teen centuries after the birth of Christ, and 
in it are the mortal sinners of the world up 

to that period. It is as real a place as the 

palace of the Medici, and its atmosphere is of 

ugly, everlasting hopelessness. Lucifer, the 

prince of Hell, is a personification of its loath- 

someness and he is so because of his sin against 

the God of Justice and Power. In all Hell, 

there is nothing to excite admiration,—all is 

disgust of soul for sin. God only is admirable 

and lovable, and here there is nothing of God, 

everything is away from and contradictory to 

Him,—and by it, how well Dante teaches us to 

thank God for God. 

On the contrary, the Hell which Milton por- 
trays is vast and vague, and the imagination 
may roam in it at will. It is painted with giant 
strokes of a master brush and it has no de- 
tails or boundaries. It is in no definite. place, but 
is far out in space and is variously described 
as a “Great Furnace,” a fiery plain, and “hell’s- 
concave.” The time of portrayal is immediate- 
ly after the nine days fall of the Angels from 
heaven, when Lucifer rises from the prone po- 
sition into which he had been stunned. He is 
not wholly ugly but about him there still clings 
some of the splendor of the Archangel, and his 
mighty spirit is in unrestrained rebellion. It 
is the period just previous to the creation of 
the world; so there are only pure spirits in hell, 
and hence it is not as real for us as if we found 
one of our human friends there. As compan- 
ions, Lucifer has Beelzebub, second in rank, 
Azazil and the pagan deities of the Old Testa- 
ment. The first question te be discussed is how 
to revenge themselves upon God. A council is 
held and many plans are put forth; but the one 
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accepted is to revenge themselves by corrupting 
God’s newest creature, man. Lucifer is chosen 
to find him and carry out the plan. 
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Unconsciously perhaps Lucifer has been 


made a hero and we see God as a jealous God of 
Power. This Hell of Lucifer is primarily one 
of mental suffering; for the fallen angels find 
materials with which to adorn their cursed 
abode with barbaric splendor. 
cil Chamber of Pandemonium is constructed 
with seals of gold, to give them perhaps an il- 


A giant Coun- 


lusion of authority and power. But whatever 
they do, they discover that all is discord, hate, 
disorder and degradation; and the memory of 
what might have been continually haunts them. 
Though we can have some admiration for the 
dauntless madness of one who flings in the Face 
of God the taunt, “Better to reign in Hell, 
than serve in Heaven,” we know that it is a 
grand and futile attempt to hide the truth; for 
perhaps no finite mind could better realize the 
loss of God then Lucifer’s. Milton’s Hell seems 
to become a dream of grandeur and terror on 
so vast a measure that the mind reels. 

The verdict of the Ages gives precedence to 
Dante’s epic rather than to Milton’s, but Dante 
had the advantage; for he was blessed with the 
faith of Christ in its fullness, while Milton was 
not. Milton’s biographers remark that he was 
careful not to ally himself with any religious 
sect of his time; but it is nevertheless sad to 
think that the prejudice of the time kept him 
from being a son of the true Church. Dante’s 
poem was written especially for the people and 
had an immeasurable influence even on the 
ideas and philosophy of foreign countries. 
While of Milton’s it is said that his interpreta- 
tions of the Fall of the Angels, of Hell, and of 
Creation, have molded the thought of the world. 


Beauty in Tears 


ANDREW GREEN, O. S. B. 


“S OME called it luck, others, shrewdness, 
and a few dubbed it less complimentary 
terms. I don’t much care -what they called it, 
though, for it brought me my fortune.” Thus 
spoke the elder Artley, as he was one morning 
pleasantly reviewing his business experiences, 
for the edification of his son, a young man al- 





ready past his teens. “You don’t remember it?” 
—No, of course you don’t, for it was twenty or 
more years ago, and you were still in dresses.” 

“TI have some faint recollection of your speak- 
ing to mother of some land deal,” Harry ven- 
tured “mother seemed hurt about it, and that’s 
probably why it impressed me.” 
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“That was the deal, all right,” said Mr. Art- 
ley. “Your mother didn’t like it, because it did 
not seem to square with her catechism; but it 
was just a matter of business.—One thing I 
do regret about it—and I guess it was that that 
hurt your mother most—was the fact, which 
I learned later, that it was an old school-fellow, 
Tom Harken, that took the bait. He must have 
learned who was at this end of the deal, 
(though I tried to keep my name out of it) for 
I never saw or heard from Tom after that.” 

“Tom Harken?” put in Harry; “that was a 
pal of yours, wasn’t he? At least I’ve heard 
you refer to him repeatedly, and point out his 
picture, that’s still hanging in the library.” 

“That’s the fellow; and a truer man never 
lived. But—” he added with a sigh, “I fear 
he has passed out of my life.” 

“Just reminds me, daddy,” interrupted the 
son; “somebody has just yesterday come into 
my life.” 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled the senior. 

“A veritable vision,” continued Harry, not 
noticing the interruption. “She was standing, 
in a brown-study, at a jeweler’s show-window; 
—and a finer face or more graceful figure, I 
never saw.” 

“Who is she, may I ask?” said the father. 

“Oh, I don’t know as yet,” replied Harry; 
“that’s my next move,” and, suiting the action 
to the word, he donned his hat and overcoat 
(for it was winter) preparatory to sallying 
forth. 

“And you haven’t spoken to her yet?” que- 
ried the father in some surprise. 

“No; I was stunned speechless by the vision,” 
confessed Harry; “but if the vision ever greets 
my eyes again, like Hamlet in regard to his 
father’s ghost, ‘I’ll speak to it, though hell it- 
self should gape and bid me hold my peace.’ ” 

Harry Artley walked at a brisk pace down 
the street, automatically heading in the direc- 
tion of the jeweler’s. He was in deep medita- 
tion; for, though he had never thought of mat- 
rimony, he owned to himself, that he was real- 
ly interested in the subject of the brown-study. 
He was just passing a large establishment, 
when, in the recess of a great door, the vision 
again burst upon him, more beautiful than 
ever, he thought, for it was ‘Beauty in Tears.’ 
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What a sanctifying effect the tears of gentle 
sorrow have upon a scene; and so it was that 
young Artley was more deeply moved than be- 
fore, not with a mere romantic love, but with 
something approaching religious devotion. For 
a moment Harry stood spell-bound ; then, quick- 
ly recovering himself, he approached the figure, 
yet unconscious of his presence, and spoke gent- 
ly: 

“Pardon my intrusion, Lady; I notice you 
are in distress. Can I be of any assistance?” 


The figure started and turned towards Art- 
ley with such a look of tender gratitude, that 
he quite lost his head, and, if he heard, did not 
realize what the vision said; for, when he came 
to himself, she had flitted away, and only then 
he began to recall that she had said something 
of a dear mother. But what was next to be 
done? His plans, ‘to get her name and address 
the next time he saw her,’ had fallen flat, and 
here he was, as much at sea as ever. There 
was nothing left but to go on to the jeweler’s, 
in the hope that some one in that establishment 
might have noticed her and might know her 
or know of her. He had just issued from the 
recess, when an old chum happened along, com- 
ing from the very quarter in which his vision 
had disappeared. 

“Hello! there, Bob,” shouted Harry; “you'd 
rush right past, and ignore an old pal.” 

“Why, hello! Harry. You hide in such un- 
likely places, that you must be content to be 
passed by some times.—What’s new?” 

“Say, Bob,” this very confidentially, “did you 
pass a young lady just now?—Now don’t stare 
at me as though I were mad, for I’m not. I 
just now had a brief vision of a weeping 
beauty ; but, like Hamlet’s ghost, my vision got 
away before I could get the information I want- 
ed. Did you meet it?” 

“I met a common working girl.” 

“Leave out the ‘common’; for, she’s very un- 
common.” 

“Well, she did appear uncommonly poor and 
of low extraction.” 

“But of uncommon beauty and grace, never- 
theless. Now, scoffing aside,” continued Art- 


ley, “do you know anything of the girl, (if you 
won’t call her a lady) her name, whereabouts, 
occupation,—anything?” 
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“I know nothing of her, except that she is 
quite unworthy of any attentions from Harry 
Artley.” 

“You are very severe in your strictures to- 
day, Bob,” said Artley with some show of dis- 
appointment, “but I hope you may live to 
change your mind.” 

He hastened on to the jeweler’s, drawing up 
in his mind a plan of action to be followed, in 
ease he should get no clue there; he would put 
the police on the job; he would get a detective; 
he would play the “plain clothes” role himself, 
and a hundred other schemes. However, he was 
pleasantly surprised to find the jeweler better 
posted on his brown-study than he ever hoped 
to find him. 

“Yes, Mr. Artley,” said the jeweler, “I saw 
her and so did Ed, for she stood there at the 
window quite a while before she at last sum- 
moned up courage to come in. 

“Oh, did she come in?” exclaimed Harry all 
attention. 

“Yes; and if you are interested in her—as 
I see you are—you will be more so, when you 
hear her story. She is in extreme circumstanc- 
es, aS you may have noticed. Well, she came 
to me to beg the loan of a few dollars to get 
some necessary articles of clothing and food for 
herself and her poor father, who is unable to 
obtain work. She came to me, because she had 
hoped I would make her the loan, in considera- 
tion of a small piece of jewelry—the last relic 
of her deceased mother, a little golden locket 
with a single jewel set. Sir, it nearly brought 
tears to my old eyes, to see how the parting 
with that precious trinket pained her.—There’s 
a true heart, Sir, if there ever was one.” 

“Amen!” said Artley. “Now, what is her 
name and her address?” 

The jeweler turned to his strong-box and 
produced the packet containing the locket. 
“Here,” he said, “is the treasure, and there on 
the card is her name and address.” 

“Margaret Marvel!” read Harry, scanning 
the card sharply. “Let me see:—the number 
looks like 273 or 275 Bently, north. Is that 
it?” handing the package to the jeweler. When 
that gentleman had decided in favor of 275, 
Artley noted it down, then proceeded: 

“Now, Mr. Alton, will you entrust this treas- 
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ure to my keeping, for the amount you allowed 
Miss Marvel, or for double it, if you wish? I 
promise you on the word of a gentleman, that 
it shall go to no one but herself.” 

The jeweler thought a moment, then spoke 
up bluntly: “Yes, Harry Artley, I can trust 
a straightforward man, and one devoted, as 
you seem to be, to true beauty, not of form 
alone, but of soul and character. I let Miss 
Marvel have $25 on the locket. Take it at 
that, and welcome.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Alton,” said Artley, as he 
deposited the treasure in an inside pocket. As 
he turned to go, the jeweler remarked, half jok- 
ing, half in earnest: 

“You'll have to be a pretty good boy, if you 
want to match up to her, for I believe she is a 
devout Catholic,—so at least I interpreted her 
reference to Father Gregory, the rector of St. 
James’.” x 

“Oh, it is not a match game just yet,” re- 


_turned Harry with a smile, “but—well, good 


day,” and he hurried out into the street. 

Out in the street, Artley walked on leisurely, 
but undecided just what to do. Should he go 
home and let the matter rest a while, or perhaps 
talk it over with his father? No; he would 
rather strike while the iron was hot.—Per- 
haps it would be well to get acquainted with 
Father Gregory, and sound him on the matter; 
perhaps he was a veritable heretic-eater! But 
why sound the priest without knowing how the 
girl would look at it? — Yes, he would go 
straight to her. Here he stopped to get his 
bearings and, after consulting his notes which 
told him he was already on the right road, he 
set off at a brisk pace towards North Bently. 

As he approached the quarter in which the 
house he sought was located, he was not sur- 
prised to note that it was populated by the poor- 
er classes; but he was hardly prepared for the 
sight that met his eyes at 275 N. Bently. The 
house was in a most dilapidated condition: one 
window was entirely boarded up, while its mate 
had only about half its glass, shingles and paper 
doing service for the missing panes; in many 
places the weatherboards had been replaced 
by any scraps of lumber the mender could lay 
hands on. All this spoke merely of dire pover- 
ty, not of neglect or thriftlessness; all about 
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the cottage was neat and as tidy as human in- 
dustry could make it. 

While these things were working upon his 
mind, Harry knocked at the cottage door and 
was bidden to enter by a manly, but rather 
weak, voice. He obeyed the summons, and 
found himself in a dimly lighted room, in one 
corner of which sat an elderly gentleman, evi- 
dently not in the best of health. 

“This, I believe, is the home of Miss Marga- 
ret Marvel,” said Artley in a questioning tone. 

“Tt is, until God gives us better,” answered 
the gentleman. “And who is this that is ac- 
quainted with my daughter in a place where 
we have been scarcely a fortnight?” The 
speaker had risen with some difficulty, and 
stood leaning on a cane which he kept close at 
hand. 

“IT can not claim acquaintance with your 
daughter,” said Artley; “it was by chance—no 
matter just how—that I today learned her name 
and address. As for me, I am Harry Artley, 
son—” 

“Artley?” whispered the old man, and he 
took a step forward to look more searchingly 
into the countenance of his guest. 

“Yes, Artley,” repeated Harry. 
know any one of that name?” 

“I did back East,” said Marvel; “but let it 
pass, for one name may fit many men. You 
look like an honest man.” 

“T hope I shall prove such,” said Harry. “But 
be seated, Mr. Marvel; you are not well.” When 
the old gentleman had complied, Harry con- 
tinued: “Now, my dear sir, I have a proposition 
to make—or let me rather put it as a request. 
My father and I occupy a nine-room house in 
the city. Now I want you to come and take 
half of that house and make it a home for your- 
self and your daughter—scot-free.” 

Marvel regarded the speaker with a look of 
bewildered incredulity. 

“You wonder, what may be at the bottom of 
such a strange proposal,” said Harry. “Well, 
I will confess, that it is a deep interest in your 
daughter, which took possession of me the first 
time I saw her. I will say candidly, that I hope 
some day to claim her as my own; bit I will 
not press my suit until she has had ample time 
to satisfy herself as to my character.” 


“Did you 
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“I am bewildered,” said the old man, “in the 
presence of generosity that is very uncommon 
in this age—even among friends. Of course, 
I cannot definitely accept your proposal,without 
my daughter’s consent.—Here she is now.” 

At that moment Margaret entered and, with- 
out seeming to notice Harry’s presence, ran to 
her father and bent over him saying: 

“Oh, Father, I didn’t do al! I wanted to for 
you. The jeweler made me a generous loan for 
dear mother’s locket; but I was afraid to spend 
any of it, without you near to see that it was 
well spent.” 

The old gentleman pressed her to his heart, 
and whispered something in her ear. She 
started up with a suppresse? cry, and looked 
around confused and embarrassed—but more 


beautiful than ever, Harry thought. The fa- 


ther spoke up: 

“Margaret, meet Mr. Harry Artley, who 
made me a very generous offer of hospitality 
—half his big house to make a home for myself 
and you.” 

“How kind of him!” is all Margaret could 
murmur. 

“Shall we go dear?” 

“T will go wherever you do, father.” 

“You see,” he said, turning to Artley, “she 
leaves it all to me, like a good girl.” 

“Admirable!” said Harry. “Dut before you 
set your approval upon the move, let me ask 
you about the Artley you knew back East: his 
name, where you met him and any other facts 
of interest.” 

The old gentleman looked at his guest rather 
searchingly for a few moments, then said: 

“You are probably no relation to the Jim Art- 
ley I knew back in Bingler, Ohio. We were 
schoolmates at C. U., in fact we were pals. 
But—well, Jim did me a bad turn, in a busi- 
ness deal—unloaded a big tract of worthless 
swamp land on me, for which, in my simple 
faith in Jim, I gave all I had in the world— 
God forgive him!’ sobbed the old man as tears 
began trickling down his cheeks; “I and mine 
have been in poverty ever since.” 

“A sad story indeed, Mr. Marvel,” said Har- 
ry; “but I hope that a true Artley may atone 
for the crime of a false one.—Will you accept 
our hospitality?” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Marvel, “the hospitality of 
a true Artley.” 

“Now, as a pledge of my sincerity, I leave 
you this treasure—your treasure, sacred with 
hallowed memories. I redeemed it for you from 
the jeweler.” So saying he drew forth the lock- 
et and gave it to Margaret. She at once recog- 
nized it and exclaimed: 

“Oh, it’s dear mother’s locket,” and father 
and daughter looked hard at Harry for an ex- 
planation. He quickly ran over the events that 
Jed up to his conversation with the jeweler and 
his paying the redemption price of the locket. 
His auditors were bathed in tears of gratitude, 
and expressed their profuse thanks for all he 
had done, and all the more now for what he 
had in mind still to do for them. 


With a few words of instruction as to prepa- 
rations for the moving of their effects, Harry 
hurried off. 

It was late in the afternoon when Harry Art- 
ley returned home, whistling a gay tune. 

“You must have had another vision,” re- 
marked his father, “and I should judge, a pleas- 
ant one.” 

“Truth is,” said Harry, “I had two; but, 
while they were very beautiful, ' really cannot 
call them pleasant.” ‘ 

“That’s rather strange.” 

“Not at all. Couldn’t they be visions of 
Beauty in Tears, or something similar :—surely 
not pleasant, though very interesting.” 

“Well, we’ll grant that she is beautiful in all 
circumstances; now how does she stand social- 
ly?” 

“Humph! Let me see,” mused the son medi- 
tatively ; “let us judge by her manner of dress. 
Well, sir she dresses very scantily:—that, I 
believe is one of the canons of modern fashion. 
In fact, she was dressed so very scantily today, 
that I just felt obliged to make her a loan of 
twenty-five to get more clothes.” 

Witha questioning look, the elder Artley 
asked: “Is this a joke? Or am I to infer that 
she is a pauper?” ; 

“And if she is, what then?” queried Harry 
simply. 

“You may find some difficulty in bringing her 
into this house,” said the father with an as- 
surance that seemed unshakable. 
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“The greater the difficulty,” remarked Har- 
ry, quite as confidently, “the greater the after- 
satisfaction.” 

“Well, then, let me put it thus:” said Mr. 
Artley, with some warmth, “you shall not bring 
her here!” 

“Oh, sir, do not be so positive, I pray you,”. 
said Harry in a conciliating tone. “But, come, 
let us retire to the library, to finish this matter; 
for I wish to have my old friends about me to 
counsel wisdom.” 

His father followed him slowly, muttering: 
“What caprice has come over him now?” 

When he entered the library he found his son 
standing before the picture of Tom Harken, as 
it were in converse with it. 

“What do you find about Harken to interest 
you this evening?” he queried. 

“Really, sir,” answered Harry, still regard- 
ing the picture, “this face, and the deal you 
mentioned this morning in which Harken was 


. the victim have haunted me off and on all day.” 


“You’ve had several varieties of visions, 
then,” remarked the father jokingly; “perhaps 
you have been taking several brands of spir- 
its.” 

“T’ll plead innocent of that,” said Harry; 
“but my fancy was ever recurring to Harken. 
I wondered what dad would do if Tom walked 
in on him suddenly.” 


“You may bet, I would be very glad to see 
him, well and happy.” 

“But, suppose he should appear, bent with 
premature age, worn out with over-work, ema- 
ciated for want of sufficient nourishment, rag: 
ged by reason of sheer poverty—and all because 
ef...” 

“Are you gone plumb daft!” shouted Mr. Art. 
ley ; “or do you want to drive me mad!” 

“Pardon me, sir,” pleaded the younger man 
with apparent compunction, “if I bring up an 
unpleasant memory. But this possible eventu- 
ality has actually come to me more than once 
since morning.” He stepped into the hallway 
and conferred a moment with the butler. When 
he returned he continued: “What, if this very 
unpleasant possibility should actually become 
a reality?” 

The senior Artley moved uncomfortably in 
his chair, when of a sudden the library door 
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was thrown open, and there stood revealed an 
elderly gentleman, with a beautiful young lady 
on his arm,—both very poorly but neatly clad. 
Mr. Artley started up in a tremble and, with 
his eyes riveted in a wild stare on the face of 
the strange gentleman, he gasped: 

“It is he!—It is Tom Harken!” 

“Yes, daddy,” said Harry kindly, taking his 
father’s arm, “it is Tom Harken, though his 
poverty drove him to go under the assumed 
name of Marvel.—Now, daddy, do what the 
heart of a true Artley, what my dear departed 
mother, would prompt you to do, to right the 
wrong you have wrought upon a valued friend.” 

For a few minutes Mr. Artley hung his head 
in shame and confusion. Then, looking up at 
the wretched pair before him, he said in trem- 
bling accents: 

“Tom, I have deeply wronged you. — For 
twenty years I have lived and enjoyed what was 
ricntfully yours, while you, apparently have 
suifered the sharp stings of want.—I can make 
no valid excuse, though I have tried to do so 
to an upbraiding conscience.—What can I do 
but say: ‘Take all 1 have; it is yours!’"—But I 
beg of you, Tom, pardon me, and let me once 
more clasp your warm hand in friendship.” 

Vhile he was yet speaking, the old gentleman 
moved towards him with extended hand and 
said, in a voice moved with emotion: 

“Jim, let the past all be wiped from memory 
—that is, the dark shadows of the past, and let 
only the dear memories revive. If I accept of 
your property, it will be only to bestow it upon 
this noble young gentleman, whose admirable 
virtue has fully atoned for the error of his 
parent.” 

“Sir,” said Harry, “let me suggest that the 
property be put into the hands of your excel- 
lent daughter, to be bestowed at her discretion. 
For, truly, had I not been lured by the halo of 
her womanly virtue, I fear this scene had never 
come to pass.” 

“So be it,” said the old gentleman, “and God 
bless us all!” 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


A Crusade Organ 
We have read the first issue of “The Spread Book” 
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and are highly pleased with it. The idea of a Crusade 
organ appeals to us very much. “Experience has proved 
that all opposition to the Crusade has come from a 
misunderstanding of its purposes and from a failure 
to realize that it has passed the stage of a theoretical 
scheme and is a great vital reality.” With an official 
organ of the Crusade, a magazine telling the aims and 
the activities of the Crusade, such opposition will rapid- 
ly disappear. When the American Catholics learn what 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is, when they 
become imbued with its high ideals, they cannot do 
otherwise than give it their whoje-hearted support, 
This is the purpose of the “Spread Book,” to give the 
American people all necessary information regarding 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. It is in compe 
tent hands and will speedily accomplish its task. 


Catechists for the Missions 

A large number of efficient priests is necessary in 
order that the missions may thrive. But necessary 
as priests are there are others who are almost as neces- 
sary. The need of sisters to conduct schools, hospitals, 
etc., in mission countries, is imperative if the Church 
is to grow as she should. 

Another valuable help to missionary activity are 
the lay workers known as catechists. A catechist is 
a native teacher who instructs native converts, as well 
as Christians, in the principles of religion. He is often 
the pioneer in the mission field and the advance agent 
of the priest. He prepares the soil to receive the seed 
of the word of God when the priest comes to sow it. 
It also devolves upon him to hold the flock together 
during the three or four months between the visits of 
the priest. Any missioner’s efficiency is increased in 
direct proportion to the number of catechists he can 
employ. 


Father Ford Asks Prayers 


The St. Meinrad Seminary Unit sometimes receives 
letters from Father Ford, a priest of the Foreign Mis 
sion Society of America, who is doing missionary work 
in Yeung Kong, Province of Kwong Tung, China. In 
a recent letter he says among other things: “You ask 
for information on my needs here, besides prayers. 
Like Mr. Keeler I would like to lay stress on prayer, 
for on my last tour, while baptizing one hundred and 
five pagans, I was struck by the little part I had played 
in their conversion. It is the old saying that you can 
lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink 
—raised to a supernatural degree. I’ve worn out three 
pairs of shoes this year on long trips, but it is God 
Who draws souls to Himself, and there is not much 
chance of a man’s attributing conversions to himself 
over here. However, zeal will not stop at prayer and 
wants to make sacrifices. So if you want to help mel 
shall be only too glad to tell you my needs.” 

It has ever been the teaching of the Catholic Church 
that “more things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” We are indeed struck by the humil- 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—‘Breakfast is ready. Get up.’—The latest alarm 
clock will release the phonograph lever to arouse the 
sleeper. A novel idea, but is it efficient? 

—Ultra-violet rays are now used in testing dyes. 
Dyes that will not fade in these rays will not fade in 
sunlight. 

—A metal plate, slightly convex, placed convex side 
up in the bottom of a pan, will keep milk from boiling 
over. The metal disk prevents the explosive genera- 
tion of steam. 

—Propelling an airplane by kicking the air, is the 
theory of a novel propulsion engine exhibited at the 
recent Aeronautical Show in Paris. Blasts of burnt 
gas and air are projected rearward at high speed and 
with a whirling motion. The whirling motion and the 
spreading of the blast before leaving the airplane, are 
the essentials for successful operation. 


—Frozen pipes can now be thawed by an attachment * 


similar to the electric iron. It uses the frozen section 
itself as the resistance unit, and the pipe, in opposing 
the passage of the electric current, becomes hot enough 
to thaw. : 

—Huge photographs for moving picture backgrounds 
are now in use. This saves the expense of a trip to a 
foreign country. The huge enlargements of celebrated 
localities are made from smail films or plates. 

—The Abbe Moreux, director of the Observatory of 
Bourges, France, estimates. that the number of suns 
in the heavens, that is, the so-called fixed stars, both 
the bright and the semi-extinct, total from twelve to 
thirteen billiohfs. Modern discoveries show that the 
Milky Way extends much further into space than was 
formerly estimated. The modern conception of the side- 
real universe is that it forms a huge sphere 300,000 
light years in diameter. The poles of this sphere are 
occupied by the spiral nebulae. Its equator is occupied 
by a disk containing the stars or suns, around which 
are massed the star clusters with our solar system 
among them. 

—The War Department has announced the develop- 
ment of a new machine gun which can be regulated to 
fire from four hundred to seven hundred shots a minute. 
This new weapon is very accurate even at long ranges. 

—The Forest Products Laboratory announces that 
the most practical preventive of fire for wood is white- 
wash. Not that whitewash will keep wood from burn- 
ing under severe conditions, but it will greatly de- 
crease the danger of a blaze spreading. A single spark, 
for instance, will die a natural death in the midst of 
whitewashed wood. 

—Growing the skin for the sausage is the latest pro- 
posal to solve the shortage of sausage skins. A bac- 
terium called zxilinum is to be utilized. Xilinum, which 
shows itself in an objectionable slimy scum, is the 
dread of the vinegar maker. Recently a process has 


been patented for the manufacture of leather from 
xilinum bacteria, and now it is proposed to make thin- 
ner sheets that will serve as wrappings for sausage. 

—A metal that lubricates itself is the claim of a 
recent inventor. The metal is combined as an alloy 
with graphite which serves as the lubricating material. 

—It is a comical idea to feed the hens certain materi- 
als to produce colored eggs. But something of the kind 
is a success with silkworms. A silkworm grower ob- 
tains eighteen different shades of silk by feeding the 
worms certain leaves. Neither the sun’s rays nor boil- 
ing will cause the silk to fade.- 

—A recent pile driver does not drive but treats the 
pile like a big screw, which it forces into the ground 
with a circular motion. 

—Grade crossings of railway lines and automobile 
roads are dangerous enough in the daytime, but at night 
and in foggy weather the customary bars and lights 
are insufficient. An improved bar-and-light signal has 
been tried with success in Germany. The bar that is 
lowered at the grade crossing carries a powerful accty 
lene light. This light is elevated with the bar when 
the latter is not in use, and the gas is then automatical- 
ly reduced to a quantity sufficient only for a pilot light 

—The lazy man as a teacher of efficiency soun‘is 
paradoxical, but this is the claim of an expert who 
seeks to increase efficiency by reducing useless motion. 
In studying men for this purpose, the expert found 
the lazy man the most resourceful in avoiding useless 
effort. The one best way of performing an act where 
bodily motion is required, is a matter of rhythm and 
the saving of effort. 

—A new field for scientific research has been created 
by the discovery of the nature of X-rays. X-rays are 
proved to be of the nature of light rays and the ap- 
paratus used for the proof opens up a new field for the 
inner composition of matter. X-rays had long been 
assumed to be of the same nature as light, but ex- 
perimental proof was lacking. They could not be re 
fracted as light rays are in passing from one medium 
into another. An example to explain refraction is had 
when a stick is held partly in water. The stick ap- 
pears to be broken, i. e., is refracted, because the light 
waves, in passing from one medium to another, are 
bent in their course. But X-rays will not do this with 
any of the apparatus used for light. Scientists then 
acted on the supposition that the X-rays had such a 
short wave length that they passed through ordinary 
refracting media like a small man through a small 
opening without turning sideways, whilst the light 
rays with their longer wave length were like to a fat 
man who had to turn sideways to pass through the 
same opening. This led to a search for a refracting 
medium with inner parts so closely spaced that also 
the X-rays would be bent to pass through. This medium 
was found in crystals. The X-rays were refracted 
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by the close regular spacing of the atoms in the crystals. 
This is the experimental proof for X-rays being of the 
same nature as light. The amount of refraction, how- 
ever, was found to be different, both from the kind of 
crystals used, as well as from the material producing 
the X-rays. This led to two conclusions, that there are 
different kinds of X-rays, and that crystals differ in 
their inner constitution. To the layman in scientific 
matters the most remarkable quality of the X-rays is 
their ability to pass through opaque substances, thus 
rendering it possible, for instance, to see the outlines 
of the bones in the human body. To the scientist, how- 
ever, the most remarkable property is the great variety 
of X-rays still unstudied, and also the new views rela- 
tive to the inner composition of various kinds of mat- 
ter. What the near future will bring as the results 
of the various investigations is still a matter of great 
speculation. Rev. COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—In its law school, which has just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, Georgetown Uni- 
versity has 1070 students, the largest number of any 
law school in the land. 

—Dr. Sam Murdock, founder of the Murdock Hospi- 
tal, at Sabbetha, Kan., has given a formal deed of trans- 
fer of the property to the Sisters of St. Joseph, who 
have named it St. Anthony’s Hospital. 

—Old St. Peter’s Church in New York City has cele- 
brated the one hundred thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation and the thirty-fifth of its consecration. 

—Itinerant woman teachers and mission workers, 
who follow the rule of the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
wear the simple garb, and call themselves Sisters of 
St. Lioba, are doing excellent work in East Prussia. 
Serving under the St. Boniface Society, these Sisters 
are giving religious and cultural instructions to Cath- 
olic working girls and the children of Catholic parents 
who are compelled to live in that Protestant region. 

—Miss Mary Gibbons, sister of His Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, died early in De- 
cember at her home in New Orleans. Miss Gibbons had 
reached the age of 94. The funeral services were 
simple. 

—tThe Sisters of Notre Dame, who teach the Sacred 
Heart parochial school at Calumet, Mich., undertook 
by themselves and completed the work of installing a 
wireless telegraph station. An instructor’s license has 
been granted to one of the Sisters as well as a license 
for students who learn to operate. 

—On All Souls’ Day the French Army of Occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland decorated the graves not only 
of the French dead but also those of the Germans who 
fell in the World War. The Germans expressed to the 
French commander their appreciation. 

—tThe first steamship to cross the Atlantic, says a 
reader in the Ave Maria, (Vol. XII, No.24), was the 
“Savannah,” a boat built by Francis Fickett. Under 
the command of Captain Moses Rogers she sailed from 
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the city of Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, and ar 
rived at Liverpool on June 20, a little less than a month 
later. 

—In memory of her husband, James C. Farrell, a 
Catholic philanthropist who died a year ago, Mrs. Far- 
rell will erect at Albany, N. Y., a million dollar hospi- 
tal which will be known as the James C. Farrell Mem- 
orial Hall. 

—James Caulfield, who was born in April 1820, in 
County Roscommon, Ireland, died at Buffalo, N. » # 
on Dec. 7. 


—Marquis John Anthony della Chiesa, brother of 
the Holy Father, died at Rome on Dec. 10. For three 
days audiences were suspended at the Vatican. 

—While on his ad limina visit to Rome, Bishop 
Schrembs of Toledo was honored by the Holy Father 
who appointed him Assistant to the Papal Throne. 

—Bishop Demetrius Radu of Nagy-Varad, and Mr, 
Greceanu, a member of the ministry, were killed by the 
explosion of a bomb that was thrown among the mem- 
bers of the Rumanian Senate. Two other bishops and 
several other members of the Senate were injured. 

—The Rev. Edward J. Knaebel, C. S. Sp., formerly 
national secretary of the Holy Childhood Association, 
has gone to West Africa to labor in the Vicariate of 
Nigeria. 

—Herbert Hoover is said to be at the head of a 
movement for the restoration of twenty-one Spanish 
missions on the Camino Real (Royal Road) in Califor- 
nia. A million dollar campaign is now on for the 
restoration of the missions. 

—On Jan. 18, the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
the Holy Father celebrated Mass for the intentions of 
the Church Unity Octave. The Father of Christendom 
has the spiritual welfare of all men at heart. 

—The Archdiocese of Cincinnati will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary this year. The Rt. Rev. 
Edward Fenwick, O. P., who established the Domini- 
cans in this country, was consecrated the first bishop 
of the Diocese of Cincinnati in 1821. 


—At the ninth Italian Congress of Social Studies, 
which met in Rome not long ago, present problems af- 
fecting property, agricultural and industrial work, the 
wage system, socialization of industries, and workers’ 
participation in profits were discussed. 

—On Dec. 18, the Holy Father, out of respect to the 
memory of the great Cardinal Rampolla, ordained the 
Rev. Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro, a nephew of the 
late Cardinal. 

—In the month of December the fifteenth centenary 
of the death of St. Jerome was celebrated at Rome with 
impressive ceremonies. 

—Through Cardinal Mercier Belgian Catholics sent 
290,000 francs to the Polish Metropolitan for the suf- 
fering people of Poland. 

—Mrs. Mary O’Brien, of the St. Rose of Lima parish, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., mother of three children and foster 
mother of twenty-four others, is dead. 
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—President Wilson has annointed Cardinal Gibbons 
on a committee that will rai.e funds for the relief of 
famine sufferers in C_.ina. 


—Rev. Charles Coppons, S. J., a celebrated Jesuit 
educator and author, \.\.o \-"s born in Belgium eighty- 
five years ago last Mcy, c'cd of pneumonia on Dec. 14 
at Chicago, where he lias Leen active during the past 
twelve years. 

—Henry Ford, of “Tin Lizzie” fame, established a 
branch factory and foundry at Cork, Ireland, some 
months ago. The foundry, which sends heavy ship- 
ments to the continent and to Egypt, has had to be en- 
larged to six times its original size. The export wharf 
alone is half a mile in length. Due to the solicitude 
of Father Thomas, O. S. F. C., there have been no 
labor troubles amcng the 1400 workers. 

—Rev. Peter J. Dolin, for four years assistant editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Catholic Transcript, has en- 
tered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus. 


—James J. Farrell, founder and president of the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, a very 
zealous and exemplary Christian, died suddenly of heart 
failure at his home at Augusta, Ga. The Catholic 
Laymen’s Association, which was founded only four 
years ago, has grown to great proportions and is do- 
ing much good by making known to our separated 
bretheren in the South the teachings of the Church. 

—At St. Patrick Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., a home 
nursing class has been organized under the direction of 
a graduate nurse. A course of fifteen lectures is given 
to women on how to do nursing at home, on child wel- 
fare and rules to safeguard the health of the individual 
and the community. Those who qualify after attending 
the course of lectures will receive certificates of pro- 
ficiency. 

—Through Dr. Silva Cruz, director of the National 
Library of Chile, the University of Notre Dame has 
been presented with a collection of 150 volumes on the 
history «” Chile. 


Missions 


—Dr. Robert F. Francis, an eminent physician and 
surgeon of New Orleans, has sailed for China to aid 
the missionaries by giving his services to the missions. 

—The American Board of Catholic Missions, which 
came into existence at Cincinnati on Dec. 1, is to be 
a permanent organization. Archbishop Moeller is pres- 
ident, Archbishop Mundelein is vice-president, Bishop 
Canevin is secretary, and Archbishop Hayes is treasur- 
er. The administration offices are at new York while 
the publication department is at Chicago. 

—A new paper, Our Missions, which is to be the 
official organ of the Society-of the Divine Word in 
America, has just been launched at Techny, Ill. Our 
Missions promises to contain sixteen pages with plenty 
of mission photos and articles. Success to the new 
venture! 

—A new mission field has been assigned to the Ger- 
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man missionaries in the extensive territory of Santarem 
in Brazil. 

—At a reception accorded a delegation of Italian 
Mission Societies not long ago the Holy Father ex- 
pressed the wish that there be a mission society estab- 
lished in every diocese of the Catholic world. Every 
city or at least every diocese ought to be able to say 
that it has entrusted its work of evangelization to some 
missionary for whose studies, travels, and subsistence 
it provides. Thus thinks the Father of Christendom. 

—According to the latest statistics there are only 
812,324 priests in the whole world. Of this number 
Europe requires 202,324, which leaves 109,678 for the 
rest of the globe. In Africa there is one priest to 400 
Catholics and 82,000 heathens; in Oceanica, one to 
300 Catholics and 110,000 heathens; in Japan, one to 
880 Catholics and 220,000 heathens; in China, one to 
800 Catholics and 180,000 heathens; in India, one to 
860 Catholics and 100,000 heathens. Truly the harvest 
is great and the laborers are few. 


Eucharistic 


—Mr. Joseph Lo, of Shanghai, China, serves Mass 
every day, receives Holy Communion, then teaches 
catechism to children and to the sick whom he visits. 
He goes to Protestant hospitals to instruct and baptize 
the dying. He founded the Hospice of St. Joseph of 
which the Sisters of Charity have charge. In the 
prisons he exhorts those who are under sentence of 
death and frequently administers baptism before the 
execution takes place. Because of his piety and almost 
apostolic zeal in good works Pope Benedict has con- 
ferred on him knighthood in the Order of St. Sylvester. 
Mr. Lo is the first Chinaman to receive this distinction. 

—The Church is solicitous that great care should be 
taken in preparing flour for the Eucharistic bread. The 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, for January, says 
that about ten years ago the Trappists, who settled in 
England after the Religious Orders were expelled from 
France, were commissioned by the English Bishops. to 
supply pure flour for the altar breads. For this pur- 
pose they erected a new mill, grew the wheat, and 
prepared the flour for the altar breads according to 
ancient religious tradition. The grain was specially 
selected, and when it was ready, a deacon vested in 
alb and stole, presided at the grinding of the flour, 
reciting psalms and prayers relating to the sacred use 
intended. 

—tThieves broke into the parish church at Bad Orb, 
in Germany, forced the tabernacle open, and took a 
monstrance and a ciborium. The Blessed Sacrament 
was horribly outraged. Nearly all the sacred vessels 
were taken from the sacristy. 

—The committee of the International Eucharistic 
Congress held at Paris on Nov. 24 its first meeting 
since 1914. The date and the place of the next inter- 
national congress was decided upon but it will not be 
made known until the Holy Father has given his ap- 
proval. 
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—The newly elected mayor of Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
England, Major Goat, serves Mass daily in the town 
of which he is the chief magistrate. Three other Eng- 
lish Catholics, of whom one is a Mrs. Chapman, were 
elected to the office of mayor. 

—tThieves opend the tabernacle at St. Vincent Ferrer 
Church, New York City, on Dec. 11, and stole a very 
valuable monstrance that was studded with diamonds 
and pearls. A similar theft is reported from St. Igna- 
tius Church, Baltimore. 

—tThe Benedictine Sisters of Clyde, Mo., have per- 
petual adoration before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Their chapel is said to be the most beautiful of its kind 
in Missouri. 

—The Rev. Victor Sommer, O. F. M., who died at 
Murray, S. D., on Dec. 11, is said to have caught the 
death-bringing germ some years ago during a great 
flood at Cincinnati, when he swam through the icy 
water in a partially submerged church to rescue the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

—On Christmas midnight Masses were celebrated in 
all the cathedrals, abbey churches, parish churches, and 
convents in England, Scotland, and Wales. In the 
Cathedral of Westminster after the Mass a procession 
formed to carry the bambino (infant) to its crib in 
the side chapel. Owing to the troublous times in Ire- 
land, midnight Mass could not be celebrated for the 
public. 

—aA new Blessed Sacrament Church, at Fort Mitchell, 
Ky., in the diocese of Covington, has just been dedi- 
cated. 

—Whilst a bazzar was going for the benefit of the 
Church at Marshfield, Ore., vandals entered the church, 
scattered things about promiscuously, and then left a 
ciborium on the floor of the sanctuary. 


Benedictine 


—Among other Benedictines who have gone to Rome 
during the present school year to study at the Benedic- 
tine College are the Rev. George Jung, O. S. B., of St. 
Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill., and Fr. Andrew Biberger,O.S.B., 
of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa. 

—Dom Augustin Gatard, O. S. B., Prior of St. Mi- 
chael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, England, who with 
Dom André Mocquereau, O. S. B., conducted the Gre- 
gorian Congress at New York at the beginning of 
June, 1920, died on Nov. 21 from the effects of an 
operation. Before his return to England, Dom Gatard 
taught the chant and gave lectures in a number of 
our larger cities. Return visits for the coming sum- 
mer had been scheduled for eight cities. His latest 
work, “A Gregorian Monograph,” which was trans- 
lated into English, has just come off the press. 

—Four clerics were ordained to the priesthood for 
Conception Abbey: Michael Baumgarten, on Dec. 8, by 
Bishop Gorman of Boise City, Idaho; Clement Roney, 
Norbert Wagner, and Isidore Diebold, on Dec. 19, at 
Kansas City, by Bishop Lillis—Contrary to rumors 
that made him rector of the Anselmianum in Rome, 
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says the Conception College paper, The Morning Star, 
Father Patrick Cummins is still playing volley ball in 
Missouri. 

—Mother M. John, O. S. B., for thirty-seven years 
superior of the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion at Clyde, Mo., because of the infirmities due to 
advancing years, has resigned her office. Mother M. 
Dolorosa is her successor. Mother John saw her com- 
munity grow from a tiny mustard seed to its present 
flourishing condition. The Sisters publish Tabernacle 
and Purgatory, a religious monthly, both in English 
and German. Their printing office and bindery also 
turn out a number of pamphlets, booklets, and prayer 
books. 

—According to advices from Europe the last of the 
German Benedictine missionaries, eleven in number, 
under the leadership of Bishop Spreiter, O. S. B., have 
returned from Africa to St. Ottilien. They were com- 
pelled to embark at Daresalaam on Sept. 24 for Rotter- 
dam, a voyage that lasted seventy-one days. At the 
end of the journey the English demanded 250,000 marks 
in payment for transportation, but the poor mission- 
aries were penniless. Bishop Spreiter had labored in 
the African mission for twenty years, fifteen of which 
he has borne the shepherd’s staff. What was formerly 
German East Africa is now rid of its German mission- 
aries. ‘The Sisters, however, would have been permitted 
to remain provided they would abstain from all mis- 
sionary activity and devote themselves to the care of 
the sick, but they preferred exile. 

—Cardinal Valfre di Bonzo has been appointed Proc- 
urator of the “white monks” of St. Benedict, whose 
mother house is on Monte Oliveto. The Olivetan Monks 
wear a white habit. 

—The recently deceased Father Noe, O. S. B., of 
Neresheim, Wuerttemberg, was a lawyer before his en- 
trance into the Order at Beuron ten years ago. At 
the same time his wife quit the world and entered a 
convent in Bavaria where she still lives. 

—Father Wilmart, O. S. B., of Farnborough, is said 
to have discovered a manuscript of Tertullian that is 
thought to date back to the years from 160 to 220 A. D. 

—The clerics James Reed and Peter Behrmann of 
St. Meinrad Abbey, and Raymond Egler, of St. Bene- 
dict, La., pronounced their solemn vows at St. Meinrad, 
Ind., on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

—tThe Benedictine monks of Caldey, who came into 
the Church in a body some years ago, are in dire 
straits. Unless they receive help soon, their island 
home will be sold and they will have to seek shelter 
elsewhere. Dom Aelred, Abbot of the community, is 
now in the United States asking aid. 

—Since the expulsion of the religious from France 
the Trappists of Molleraie, near Nantes, have lived in 
the Abbey of Our Lady of Compassion, at Devonshire, 
England. They will now return to their former home. 

—The General Chapter of the Cistercians has chosen 
Abbot Cassian Haid as Abbot-General at Rome. 

—Bishop Benzler, O. S. B., formerly of Metz, is now 
at the Abbey of Beuron, where he is ill of heart trouble. 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Here it is Febru- 

ary again, the shortest month of all the year. 
Winter will soon be gone, unless the ground-hog takes 
a notion to come out of his hole and sees his shadow, 
that is, if we may put any faith in the old saying 
about Candlemas Day being pleasant and fair. 

On the second of the month the Church celebrates 
the feast of the Purificatien of our Blessed Mother or 
Candlemas Day, as we usually call it. On this day 
the Church blesses her supply of candles for the whole 
year. 

Then on the ninth the holy season of Lent begins. 
Don’t shudder at the thought, you ought to rejoice. 
Lent is a time for doing penance for our sins and for 
the sins of our fellow men. It is necessary for us to 
do penance for our faults and sins if we want to gain 
the favor of our Savior, His saints, and angels. 


It is true you don’t have to fast by abstaining from ~ 


food before you are twenty-one, because the Church 
excuses you. Yet there are many other kinds of penance 
that you can do. You can be very obedient to your 
parents and teachers and all others in authority. You 
can perform many little acts of mortification. There 
is self-love that prompts you to do your own sweet 
will at all times. You are often tempted to make cut- 
ting remarks, or talk iniprudently to your equals or to 
your elders. Out of love for penance and mortification, 
hold your tongue, don’t say unkind words. You feel 
like quarreling and fussing with others. Stop a moment 
before you do so and make up your mind to overcome 
your impatience and crossness. Do you know that such 
conquests are heroic and that by overcoming yourselves 
you are herces? 

Sometimes think how much the good Jesus suffered 
for you to atone for your sins. In the garden of 
Gethsemane His agony was so intense that His sweat 
came out in drops of blood. Think how much He must 
have felt it when they mocked Him and insulted Him 
and when they spit in His sacred face; how painful 
the sharp thorns were that were driven into His sacred 
head. During all the time that they were striking 
Him and offending Him, He never once grumbled or 
murmured or complained. How do we act when some- 
one offends us or strikes us? The Savior let His ene- 
mies do with Him just what they pleased. It was 
only after they had nailed Him to the cross that He 
said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” What a beautiful les on for us. We must 
also forgive our enemies. 

Can we not show our love for Him by trying to be 
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good, by overcoming the faults of our tongue when we 
feel like scolding and quarreling and complaining, by 
practising some little acts of self-denial, such as ab- 
staining occasionally from candy and other sweetmeats, 
by saving for the missions or for other good purposes 
some of the money that we might spend for the movies 


or for other unnecessary pleasures? We might also 
spend a little more time in prayer, especially before 
and after Holy Communion. We might go to Holy 
Communion more frequently during Lent. Could we 
not go every day if we tried? 

These good works will be pleasing to God if we ‘offer 
them up to Him to atone for our own sins or for the 
sins of others or for the conversion of some sinner. 
Let us try to see how good we really can be, then our 
Easter will be happy. 


Read the following verses, “Jane’s Fast,” that were 
written especially for you. ‘ 


Jane’s Fast 


“O mother dear,” asked little Jane, 
As home from school she sped, 
“Why did the priest at Mass today 
Put ashes on our head?” 


“You know, my child,” her mother said, 
“How the first man to make 

God for his body from our earth 

A little dust did take. 


“We, too, are Adam’s children all 
And like him once must die. 

To dust our bodies will return 
When in the grave they lie. 


“This body often tempts our soul, 
And causes it to sin. 

Hence must we make it suffer pain 
If heaven we would win. 


“For this the Church has set aside 
The holy days of Lent, 

In mem’ry of the forty days 

That Jesus fasting spent.” 


“But, mamma, must I fast, as you 
And papa did today?” 

“Ah yes, my little Jane must fast, 
But in her little way. 


“Just hasten home when mother calls 
And leave your games and play; 
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Nor look around nor talk in church, 
But there with fervor pray. 


“Avoid all lies, which God offend; 
In quarrels take no part: 

Be kind to all you chance to meet 
And gladden each one’s heart. 


“When sweetmeats on the pantry shelf 
To pilfer tempt your hand, 

Remember that God watches you, 

And think of His command. 


“Restrain your feet whene’er they would 
Turn to forbidden ways— 

For then you will be fasting too 
Throughout these Lenten days.” 


As Jane thus fasted ev’ry day 

Her Guardian Angel smiled, 

And Jesus came on Easter morn 

To bless His little child. y a. 


Teaching the Mass 


What is a Corporal? 

A Corporal is a square, white linen cloth that is 
spread under the Chalice during the celebration of the 
Mass. The Corporal is also used at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament to lay the sacred Host on before, 
during, and after, Benediction, and also before putting 
it back into the Tabernacle. 

What is a Purificator? 

A Purificator is a linen cloth marked with a cross. 
It is used to wipe out the Chalice during Mass. 

By what other name is the Purificator known? 

It is sometimes called Mundatory. 

How large is it? 

It is usually from 12 to 18 inches long and nine to 
ten inches wide. Smaller ones are used by priests on 
sick calls. 

How are the Corporal and the Purificator folded? 

The Corporal and the Purificator must be properly 
folded when they are laundered. If you want to see 
how well you can do it, observe the following direc- 
tions: Spread out a large square handkerchief before 
you. Take the corners of the edge nearest to you (the 
Corporal usually has a cross on this side) and fold it 
over towards the opposite side, creasing it at one-third 
of its width. Now take the corners of the opposite 
edge which you should fold towards you, with the 
crease at one-third from the other side. This will give 
you an oblong piece in three thicknesses or folds. Now 
take hold of the end at your right and bring it over 
towards the left, creasing it at one-third of its length. 
Lastly take the end at your left and fold it over towards 
the right, creasing it again at one-third its length. 
Your Corporal will now be square in shape and will 
have been folded three times again. 

The first folds of the Purificator are similar to the 
first folds of the Corporal, but the second fold is made 
in the middle where you will find a cross, which should 
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be folded in. Then crease about one inch from the 
middle, folding each piece back till the two ends meet, 
This will give you the form of the letter M on stilts. 
“To honor this same Mystery (Trinity) 
The folds shall number three.” 
What are Ablution Towels? 
They are cloths used by the priest before and after 
touching the Blessed Sacrament. 
Who may wash Corporals, Purificators, and Ablution 
Towels? 

They must be washed in three waters by a priest or 
Subdeacon before they may be laundered by a layman, 
“When linens such must laundered be 
A priest must wash in waters three.” 


A Prayer 


The following poem was sent to us by a high school 
girl in one of the New England States. We should 
be glad to publish others from our youthful writers. 


Mary, our Refuge! Our Mother! 
Help us, O help us, I pray! 
Watch o’er and care for us ever 
Throughout life’s dreary way. 


*Tis useless for us without Thee, 
Without Thy guiding hand, 

To think we'll be saved from perdition 
In this sinful, worldly land. 


Always Thy tender, leving care 
Brings back the long lost child, 
Again to honor and a”ore 

Thy Babe so sweet und mild. 


O never, my dearest ‘other, 
Allow me to stray from Thee, 
But bring me safely to Heaven, 
At Thy side forever to be. 
Bossier. 


A Legend of “Old Stone Face” 


Once upon a time a mighty Indian Chief, known as 
Black Hawk, ruled over a vast tribe of Indians in the 
Southern States. He would swoop down upon his 
enemies like a hawk on its prey. Once a year he as 
sembled his various tribes for council in the fairest 
spot of all the territory where he held sway. These 
councils were held within sight and hearing of “Old 
Stone Face” which was a work of nature formed by 
immense rocks on the side of a }::rge rocky cliff. 

The features were noble and the expression grand. 
Black Hawk loved Old Stone Face. He told him his 
doubts and asked his advice and Old Stone Face 
frowned in displeasure or smiled in approval and Black 
Hawk was guided thereby. 

Once while Black Hawk and his braves were sitting in 
council, they were : :rrounded unnoticed by the enemy 
who slaughtered them mercilessly and would have an- 
nihilated the entire number had not Old Stone Face 
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belched forth such clouds of dust from his mouth as to 
blind and suffocate the enemy. When the fearful 
carnage ended, it wes discovered that Black Hawk was 
numbered with the slain. 

This then, was the reason that Old Stone Face had 
interfered—to avenge the death of his friend. Black 
Hawk was buried in a cave in the side of the rocky 
cliff, the home of Old Stone Face, whom he loved so 
well. And from that day to this, Old Stone Face was 
never known to smile. A deep gloom settled upon his 
countenance and hung thereon like a heavy veil. And 
when the school boys visit Black Hawk Cave and look 
for fish in Black Hawk Creek, they say, “No wonder 
we never find any fish here with that sour old face 
up there on the side of the cliff. It would frighten any- 
thing.” 





“Old Stone Face” not far from the Home of THE GRAIL 


Observe the features: Forehead, nose, lips, chin. You 
ean sce the collar of the coat too. Can you find the 
two boys on the picture? 


The Dol'ics’ Dancing Lesson 


I went up stairs when I heard the noise 
And looked in the room where I keep my toys. 
There was the Character Doll with a face of brass 
Teaching the dance to a dollies’ class. 


Said the Character Doll, “Do just like me. 
Right foot ready: one, two, three! 
Three steps sideways—point the toe; 
Hop, skip, step, and away we go!” 


The Football Doll, he tried and tried, 
But only could kick, he could not glide, 
And the Gretchen Doll in the bright blue dress 
Couldn’t dance in wooden shoes I guess. 


The Kewpie Doll was a funny sight, 
For he didn’t know when he was doing it right; 
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And the little Pink Doll with the curls of brown 
Just kept a hopping up and down. 


Then the Chinese dolls—there were two of those— 
Squinted their eyes and pointed their toes, 
And laughed and jumped and were naughty and bad, 
Till the Character Doll got terribly mad. 


Then the Gingham Dog went “Bow-wow-wow,” 
And the Calico Cat replied with “Meow!” 
And they danced all night till the clock struck four 
Then fell in a heap on the nursery floor. 
A. V. H. 


Letter Box 


Address all communications to Agnes Brown Hering, 
Royal, Antelope Co., Nebraska. 


Kingston, Ontario, 1920. 
Dear Friend Rhode Island, 


I see by your letter that you are fourteen and I am 
just fifteen. I did not see your letter to “The Grail” 
until just a little while ago because, in a far-off place 
like Kingston is from where the magazine is published, 
it takes a long time to come. 

As you will find by subtracting fourteen from fifteen 
I am just one year older than you. I have been going 
to High School for four years now. This will be my 
last year if I wish to make it so—it is matriculation 
year and after that college or something equally des- 
perate. As you probably know, we are well supplied 
with ,educational institutions in Kingston. There is 
the Business College, the Collegiate Institute, familiarly 
known as K. C. I., and as usual with cities of any 
size in Canada, we can claim a school supervised by 
nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame. Today at 
a reception tendered His Grace Archbishop Spratt on 
the anniversary of his consecration nine years ago at 
the episcopal see of Kingston, there were 500 pupils 
present. As a finishing up we have Queen’s University, 
which suffice to say, is one of the best of its kind. Prob- 
ably after you know a little about my city, you would 
like to know me. From your description, I have a very 
good picture of you in my mind. You are fair? Well, 
so am I, only not the same as you. Some say my hair 
is “red,” others less critical say, “copper.” I have yet 
to find out exactly what “red” hair is. There are so 
many different colors to which that name is given that 
I am at a loss to choose. I used to be very sensitive 
about the epitaphs bestowed upon me, but now I glory 
in them and wouldn’t for any thing I ever saw have 
them changed. I have grey eyes and am pretty tall 
and weigh one hundred and twenty pounds. Nothing 
to complain of, you say. That’s just it. I like Long- 
fellow, too, and have read him a great deal. However 
at school we study Shakespeare. I am going to see 
“The Merchant of Venice” next Thursday night and 
expect to enjoy myself very much. Our class can boast 
of a number of amateur poets, the only trouble being 
they only write when the spirit moves them. This 
happens about once a year and then we are literally 
flooded with poems. We are very good at prose though 
and produce some wonderful compositions. But the 
compositions are usually better pieces of work than 
this letter so I guess I had better close and the honor 
of my class may yet be saved. However, they say 
practice makes perfect and I will see if the rule will 
work this way if you would write through the columns 


of “The Grail” to your new-found friend of the North. 
LENA Mac. 
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“Exchange” Smiles 


An English clergyman’s wife was at supper with a 
farmer and his family who lived in the parish. 

“Some moré ’am, father,” said the son, passing his 
plate. 

“Don’t say ’am, boy; it’s ’am.” 

“T said ’am, father. 

“You said ’am and I tell you it’s ’am.” 

Here the farmer’s wife turned to her guest with an 
amused smile and said: “They both think they’re 
sayin’ ’am.” 


Ira Andrews, the newly elected city clerk of Terre 
Haute is active in Sunday school work. Last Sunday 
he advised the children of his class that the morning 
study would be about Ruth, referring, of course, to the 
gleaner. 

“Now,” said Andrews, after introducing the subject, 
“who can tell me anything about Ruth?” 

Up went a little hand in the rear of the class. 

“He made twenty-nine home-runs last season,” was 
the answer. 


Collection money was to little Tommy one of the es- 
sentials of church-going. Every Sunday morning he 
saw that his penny was ready. One day, just as the 
ushers began to take the collection, Tommy noticed 
that a guest in the family pew was not duly provided. 
Sliding along the seat, he whispered: . 

“Where’s your penny?” 

“I didn’t bring one,” replied the lady. 

Time was short and the matter was urgent, but Tom- 
my was quick ‘witted. Thrusting his penny into the 
lady’s hand, he whispered: 

“Here take mine. It’ll pay for you and I’ll get under 
the seat.” 


“Dear God,” prayed golden-haired little Willie, 
“please watch over my mamma.” 

And then he added as an after thought: “And I 
dunno as it would do any harm to keep an eye on 
papa too.” 


Aunt—I’m amazed at you playing the piano when 
poor little Fido has only just been poisoned. 

Little Doris—It’s quite all right, auntie. I’m only 
touching the black keys. 


“Lillian,” said mother severely, “there were two 
pieces of cake in the pantry this morning, and now 
there is only one. How does this happen?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lillian, regretfully. “It must 
have been so dark that I didn’t see the other piece.” 


Willie—Mamma, who is that man with long hair 
who is waving a stick in front of these fiddlers? 

Mamma—He is the conductor, Willie. 

Willie—Oh, is he? Well, where do they keep the 
motorman? 
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Her mother insisting that she should finish what she 
had on her plate, little Marjory exclaimed, “If you make 
me eat another bite, mamma, I shai be humpbacked in 
my stommick like grandpa.” 


It was a bridge party—one of the porch kind—and 
ice cream and wafers were served. 

“Miss Ghoans,” urged the hostess, “do have some 
more ice cream.” 

“No, really, I—” 

“Oh, don’t refuse, or I’ll think you don’t like it.” 

“Well, if you'll just give me a mouthful—” 

“Ah, that’s right. Katie, fill Miss Ghoans’ plate for 
her.” 


“Oh, Mamma, I'll never disobey you again!” said 
Susie tearfully. 

“Why, Susie, what have you done?” 

“Well, I drank my milk at lunch and then I ate— 
a pickle; and the milk said to the pickle, ‘Here, you, 
get out o’ here!’ and the pickle said, ‘I won’t!’ and now 
they are having an awful fuss.” 


Billy considered himself far too manly to demean 
himself by playing house with his sister. One Sunday 
morning when he wished to devote his entire time te 
the comic section of the newspaper sister teased him 
to play house. 

“Do play with her, Billy,” said his mother. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll be your husband, and here 
is where I disappear behind the Sunday papers like 
all husbands do.” 

And he read his paper in peace. 


First Boy (as he shows his friend over the house): 
See that picture there? It’s hand painted. 

Second Boy: Well, what about it? So’s our chicken 
house. 


Johnny and his mother were dining with a friend. 
The first course was ‘chicken soup with macaroni in it. 

The hostess watched Johnny as he sat quietly gaz- 
ing into his plate. Finally she asked: 

“Why don’t you eat your soup, Johnny?” 

“I don’t care for it, please; ma’am.” 

“But your mama said you like chicken soup.” 

“I do like mama’s chicken soup, but she don’t put 
the windpipes in.” 


The Runaway 


I guess my mama needs me; 
Maybe she’s all alone, 

I'll bet my doggie’s lonely, too, 
I know he needs a bone. 


Oh, hum! I’m getting tired; 
Too tired almost to play, 

I believe I better go right home 
*Fore they know I ran away. 


A. V. H. 
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Early Days in “Arkansaw” 


The Rev. John Eugene Weibel, V. F., for 
forty years a missionary in Arkansas, tells in 
his memoirs, now running in the Fortnightly 
Review, of the many hardships he endured in 
the early days. Among other incidents he men- 
tions a sick call on which he went to a Mr. 
Fitzgerald who was unable to get a priest eith- 
er from Cairo or from Memphis. Father Wei- 
bel says: 

“A good many people were waiting to see me. 
One man, who said that he had once seen a 
priest in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, had told 
the people that priests dressed in white with 
gaudy paper over it. When I arrived I disap- 
pointed some of them, because I looked like a 
man, they said. Next morning I said Mass in 
the room of the sick man. The house was a 
good log house with two rooms, connected by 
a large airy hall. Rooms and hall were crowd- 
ed with curious spectators. When I turned 
around, at the ‘Dominus vobiscum,’ the whole 
crowd receded like a big wave, but pushed for- 
ward again after I turned back. At the next 
‘Dominus vobiscum’ a nearby doctor, who evi- 
dently thought himself somewhat superior to 
the others and presumed that my address called 
for an answer, replied: ‘You are quite welcome, 


sy? 99 
. 


sir, 


On returning from another sick call, he stop- 
ped at a small place called Opposition to inquire 
whether there were any Catholics in the neigh- 
borhood. “We had talked about the weather,” 
he says, “and the crops and settlers, and when 
I asked, ‘Have you any Catholics here?’ they 
replied, ‘Any what? ‘Any Catholics?’ I repeat- 
ted. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘We don’t raise them.’ ” 


A Eucharistic “League of Nations” 


Quite recently a most timely movement, with ecclesi- 
astical approbation has been inaugurated for healing 
the wounds of war-scarred nations and of conquering 
for Christ the entire world by means of the “Eucharistic 
League of Nations in the Holy Ghost.” The League 
has a threefold object: the establishment of union and 
harmony among all Catholics, the return to Mother 
Church of all non-Catholics, and the conversion to the 
Faith of all other men. The Eucharist is the bond that 
shall unite men by making them all one in brotherly 
love, one in the love of God. These objects are to be 
accomplished by assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
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Mass and offering it up for the intentions of the League, 
by receiving Holy Communion, by prayer,.by the spoken 
or written word, and by the performance of good works 
for the same intention. In the next number we will 
give a more detailed explanation of the new League 
and the simple requirements for admission. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
(Continued from page 276) 


ty of Father Ford in making such a singular admission, 
but we must surely also be moved to comply with his 
request and offer at least an occasional prayer for the 
success of the missions. 


The Siriking Need of the Missions 


Father Ford continues, in answer to our inquiry as 
to his needs on the missions: “My chief need at present 
is the want of a central school here at Yeung Kong. 
I have a dozen small primary schools in the villages, 
but our older boys must either quit school or go to the 
Protestant boarding school or to a pagan one, after 
finishing our primary school. There is need then of 
a school here under the eye of the priest where the 
boys will have a chance to go to daily Communion, pre- 
pare for Confirmation, learn more than elementary 
catechism and above all, test their vocation for the 
priesthood if they feel the attraction. The course for 
the priesthood is at best a long ten or fifteen years here, 
and the sooner we start cultivating vocations, the sooner 
we shall have native priests. My school will prepare for 
the preparatory seminary, but it is a step forward just 
the same. To run this for the first year will cost at 
the minimum $50.00 a month. It would be asking too 
much of any body to handle this expense, but even ten 
dollars a month would go quite far in helping it along.” 


Abbey Chronicle 


Dec. 1. Conforming to the decrees of the recent 
General Chapter of the Abbots of the Swiss-American 
Congregation, we will henceforward use the Italian 
pronunciation of Latin. 

Dec. 3. Julius Schoen, of Second Theology, was called 
home by the death of his mother. R. I. P. 

Dec. 8. At the Pontifical High Mass this morning 
the clerics James Reed and Peter Behrmann, of St. 
Meinrad Abbey, and Raymond Egler, of St. Benedict 
Abbey, La., were solemnly professed. 

Mr. Anthony Behrmann, of St. Libory, IIl., a brother 
of Fr. Peter, and Mr. Karl Enslinger, of New Albany, 
brother of F. Lambert, are here for the celebration, 
During the band concert that was given in the hall 
this afternoon, Mr. Enslinger, who possesses a barytone 
voice of good quality, sang several selections to an 
appreciative audience. 

Dec. 21. After Vespers an entertainment was given 
in the hall to tune the boys up for vacation which be- 
gins tomorrow. 
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Dec. 22. At an early hour automobiles, near automo- 
biles, and other vehicles, were sputtering around before 
daylight to convey those to the station who had to catch 
the first train. Seven of the younger students and two 
theologians will remain here for the holidays. 

Father Ildephonse arrived from Jasper College to 
spend the holidays with “homefolks.” 

Dec. 24. A number of the priests of the community 
depart for various points to assist busy pastors at 
Christmas. Father Dominic goes to Henderson, Ky.; 
F. Louis, to St. Boniface Church, Evansville; F. Albert, 
to Assumption Church, Indianapolis; F. Benedict, to 
Mt. Vernon; F. Richard, to St. Mary’s Church, New 
Albany; F. Eberhard, to St. Francis de Sales Church, 
Indianapolis; F. Paul, to Ferdinand; F. Boniface, to 
his mission at New Boston; F. Anselm, to Brookville; 
F. Charles, to assist his brother, Rev. John Dudine, on 
the missions at Peonia, Ky., F. Cyril, to Petersburg; 
F. Justin, to Howell. 

Dec. 25. The holy feast of Christmas passed with 
the usual pomp and solemnity. Christmas Cribs and 
Christmas Cards remind one of the ancient long ago 
when Christ was born and angels sang. 

Dec. 26. While coasting on the sled that Santa Claus 
brought him, Fr. Nov. Vincent Thuis had the misfor- 
tune to strike an obstacle that lay in his way on the 
downward course. A somersault in the air and a badly 
cut lip resulted. 

Dec. 27. Father Norbert, another of the Jasper Col- 
lege professors, will be with us for a few days between 
Christmas and New Years. : 

Dec. 28. Father Clement’s father, Mr. Mathias Kling- 
el, died today at St. Anthony, where his son is pastor. 
Mr. Klingel was an uncle of Father Subprior, Very 
Rev. Celestine Sander, who has just been called to 
Celestine to bury an aunt, Mrs. Josephine Schnell. 
THE GRAIL offers sympathy to the afilicted in their 
bereavement. 

Dec. 31. Father Richard has gone to St. Joseph 
Church, Evansville, and Father Paul, to Mt. Vernon, 
to watch the old year out and the new year in. 


AMONG OUR ALUMNI 


—Rt. Rev. Herman J. Alerding, class of ’68, bishop 
of Fort Wayne, recently celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of his episcopal consecration. 

—The Cathedral of Kansas City, Mo., over which 
Bishop Thos. F. Lillis, class of ’86, presides, celebrated 
its diamond jubilee on Dec. 8. 

—In the Christmas number of the Wichita Catholic 
Advance, we observed the likeness of Rev. Joseph A. 
Klug, class of ’15, together with a cut of Sacred Heart 
Church, of which he is pastor, at Dodge City, Kan. 

—-If we may judge from a stray letter, Prof. J. 
Stuart Hughes, ’09-’17, hasn’t lost a whit of his 
quondam good humor. “Johnny” is principal of the 
Leitchfield, Ky., High School and is also professor of 
Latin, English, history, physical geography, etc., with 
only eleven periods of class per day. 

—Rev. Thomas A. Hoffman, College ’95-’98, mourns 
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the loss of his mother, Mrs. Frances Hoffman, who died 
on Dec. 11. Besides other children Mrs. Hoffman leaves 
a daughter, Sister Mary Edith, O. S. B., at Covington, 
Ky. THE GRAIL offers sympathy. ' 

—Rev. Lambert Weishaar, class of ’04, who is in the 
party with Bishop Schrembs, touring Europe and the 
Near East, had the rare privilege of offering up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass at Bethlehem on Christmas 
Day. 

—The following changes were reported in the Louis. 
ville Diocese: Rev. Henry Pieper, class of 719, since 
his ordination temporary pastor of St. William’s 
Church, Louisville, became second assistant to Father 
Thome, class of ’86, at St. Vincent de Paul Church; 
Rev. Francis J. Timoney, class of ’15, was transferred 
from Knottsville to St. William’s Church; Rev. Joseph 
McAleer, class of 11, went to Knottsville as pastor. 


Book Review 


TUGENDSCHULE GEMMA GALGANI’s. With eight il- 
lustrations. By P. Beda Ludwig, O. S. B., Andechs, 
Bayern. XXIV & 453 pages. $2.50. B. Herder, St. 
Louis. 

This is a valuable contribution to ascetic literature 
The author has admirably combined in one volume both 
a biography and a school of perfection. In seventeen 
chapters he winds into a wreath choice buds and blos- 
soms from Gemma’s life. To each chapter are added 
reflections that contain the principles of the spiritual 
life which, with the grace of God, fashioned and mould- 
ed this chosen soul into a model of rare virtue. The 
reader is shown how to apply these principles to his 
own needs and follow the example given. These con- 
ferences, although intended primarily for young ladies, 
will be a source of edification to seculars as well as to 
religious. We do not hesitate, therefore, to recommend 
the Tugendschule Gemma Galgani’s to all who are seek- 
ing to become more spiritual. 7. a 

A First GREEK READER to accompany A Short Gram- 
mar of Attic Greek. By Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J. 
VI & 64 pages. Allyn and Bacon. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. Price not given. 

The exercises of this First Greek Reader are simple 
and easy. The words and forms used are well chosen 
from the corresponding chapters of Connell’s Greek 
Grammar. At the head of each exercise new words 
are explained and references are made to one or several 
rules of syntax, which the student is to consult in the 
Grammar. Fifteen pages are devoted to easy reading 
lessons that are selected from Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
Hierocles’s Simpletons. 

In a later edition, or in a Second Greek Reader, the 
author may possibly see fit to add a few exercises on 
certain nouns that are frequently used, such as pater, 
meter, aner, on common adjectives such as megas, polys, 
on the irregular comparison of adjectives, and on the 
numerals. 

-The simplicity that pervades the whole work must 
have a tendency to give the lie to the oft repeated 
assertion that Greek is difficult to learn. Any reader 
which, like the present one, helps to undo this preju- 
dice will greatly further the cause of Greek —s 
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GOOD BOOKS 


The VIRTUES OF CHRIST SERIES 


BY THE REV. HENRY C. SCHUYLER, PH. D., S.T.L. 
Over Twenty-five thousand Sold 


“The volumes issued together in their attrac- 
tive binding make up a dainty series of devotional 
books. Father Schuyler’s name is well known, and 
this series has added to his laurels.”—Catholic 
Herald, London. 

THE COURAGE OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 127 pages 
THE CHARITY OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 177 pages 
THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 140 pages 
A DIVINE FRIEND 
Illustrated 16 mo, 142 pages 
THE SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP 
Illustrated 16 mo, 218 pages 
Three volumes SEPARATELY Five volumes 
Boxed $2.70 90¢ each Boxed $4.50 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By Francis Thompson, edited with notes by 
the Rev. Michael A. Kelley, and an introduc- 
tion by Katherine Bregy, 16 mo, large paper 
edition, ornamented boards, with cloth back. 
Price 75¢ net 
POEMS By Francis X. Doyle, S. J. 
“Many are exquisite gems radiant with color and 
wrought with deft touch into shapes of rare 
beauty”—American Ecclesiastical Review. 
Square 16 mo. 137 pages, cloth. Price $1.00 net 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


PETER REILLY, Publisher 
183 N. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 











Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 





A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 





SOMETHING NEW 
In Holy Water Fonts 


Should be in every Catholic 
Home or Institution. This 
Font is hollow and holds six 
months supply of holy water 
It feeds out just enough to 
moisten fingers. Made of 
metal and will not rust. 
Very artistic. A beautiful 
Christmas, Wedding or Birth- 
day gift. 












Pat. Pending 


Size 6% x 8% inches 
Sacred Heart Roman Gold Finish No. 230-A 
- = Antique “ ° “ 231-A 
* . Silver oe = ae 
Bl. Virgin & Child Roman “ « © 233-A 
° ss “« Antique “ Ss 4 2 
as “ “ Silver ~~ * ea 


Order by Number 
Price $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 Delivered 


Henry A. Kretschmer, 
Peru, Illinois 


NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 
By the 


Rev. Dominic Rarthel, O. S. B. 


q A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 


7 Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 


7 A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 


Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 


For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MORE EGGS 





Guaranteed 


We Guarantee “HEN-PEP” to Make Your Hens Lay MORE EGGS Than They Have 
Ever Laid, No Matter What OTHER FOOD OR TONIC You Have Been Using 





Our Guarantee---Read It 





: al 


you have paid. 





After giving “HEN-PEP” to your hens for 30 days, and you do 
not find that they are laying more eggs than they have ever laid 
before, no matter what other food or tonic you have been using, 
return the unused portion, and we will promptly return every cent 


a 








You don’t have to guess when you give your flock 
“HEN-PEP.” You know they are going to lay eggs 
in the fall and winter. ““HEN-PEP” doubles the egg 
supply, builds bone and muscle, hurries the moult, 
prevents sickness and forces the lazy hens to lay, 
even in the coldest winter weather when eggs ere sell- 
ing at the highest price. “HEN-PEP” insures you 
more eggs and more egg profit, and the cost is small 


when compared with the extra profits that will result, 

Why do all successful poultry raisers use “HEN- 
PEP?” Because it is acknowledged to be the only egg 
tonic that never fails to increase their egg supply, and 
they are protected by our iron bound guarantee, if 
they are not entirely satisfied with results, their 
money is returned and the tonic costs them nothing. 


Don’t Feed Your Hens All Winter For Nothing 


In these days of high prices,feed is too expensive to Make your hens pay you back this expense by giving 


be given to your flock all winter unless you are getting 
a fair return in eggs to offset the high cost of feed. 


them“HEN-PEP”and your henyard will be as profita- 
ble to you in the wintertime as it now is in the summer 


Mail Us Your Order Now and You Will Never Regret It. 
Money-Back Guarantee 


Some Satisfied Customers 
Read Their Letters 


“HEN-PEP” Worth $1,000 
I would not be without “HEN-PEP” 
for a thousand dollars. My hens are now 
all laying and are looking fine. 
George S. Kantor, North Carolina. 
Eggs in Zero Weather 
This is the first winter in my life that 
I got eggs when the thermometer was 
below zero. Your “HEN-PEP” did it. 
Lena Olson, Minnesota. 
123 Eggs Instead of 8 
Instead of getting 8 eggs I am now 
getting 123 every day. My success is 


We positively guarantee 
that “HEN PEP” will make 
your hens lay more eggs than 
they have ever laid before, no 
matter what other food or 
tonic you have been using. 
After giving it a trial and 
you are not entirely satisfied 
that it is the very best egg 
tonic you have ever used, re- 
turn the usused portion to us 
and we will return every cent 
you have paid. 


MAIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON—NOW! 





due to your “HEN-PEP.” Count me as 
one of your regular customers. 
Edna Gleason, Ohio. 
26 Hens—526 Eggs 
After using your tonic I had three 
times as many eggs to sell as I ever had 
before. 26 hens laid 526 eggs. For win- 
ter laying this can’t be beat. 
Mary Fisher, Missouri. 
250 Eggs a Day 
Since using “HEN-PEP” I got 250 
eggs every day instead of 31. 
R. J. Miller, Illinois. 
46 Hens—926 Eggs 
The tonic you sold me is even better 
than you claim. My hens are now in 
fine condition. Last month 46 hens laid 
126 eggs. S. C. Becker, Oregon. 


NATIONAL FORMULA CO., 
442 Leland Building, 
654 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 





? NATIONAL FORMULA CO., 
442 Leland Building, 
4654 Sheridan Road, 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find 
$....1 will give “HEN-PEP,” 
your guaranteed egg producer,to 
my hens with the understanding 
that if it does not make them 
lay more eggs than any other 
food or tonic I have ever used I 
can return the unused portion 
and you are to return my money. 


(Check size box wanted) 
TRIAL SIZE 





Chicago, Ill. | 39 D A Y SPECIAL OFER 


To introduce “HEN-PEP” to 
all poultry raisers, we offer a 
large box holding 8 times as 
mauy tablets as the trial size 
for only $2.00. 


(SPECIAL OFFER) 
LARGE SIZE 
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